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ABSTRACT 

The authorization for the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, Title I expired on June 30, 197«». In 
fulfilling its statutory obligation, the National Advisory Council on 
the Education of Disadvantaged Children focused its activities in 
1973-7U on the review of programs and practices of those involved in 
the education of disadvantaged children in order to give 
knowledgeable recommendations affecting administrative and 
programmatic practices. Horeover, the experience gained in these 
reviews stimulated the development of the minimum recommendations 
which the council worked to incorporate in current legislative 
initiatives. The council explored and discussed these mandates at 
meetings with parents, community leaders, teachers and administrators 
at all levels. In 1973, the council brought all the State Title I 
coordinators together for the first time. The success of this meeting 
led to two subsequent meetings in 197U. The council also met with 
migrant coordinators, chief State school officers and representatives 
of school boards, administrators, teachers, and parents, in addition 
to exploring and discussing the legislative mandates, issues of 
importance relating to the following topics were addressed by the 
council after meeting with the individual groups: Title I formula, 
self-concept, staff development, school finance, bilingual programs 
focus, and technical assistance. (Author/Jd) 
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Dear Sirs : 

I am pleased to submit to you the 1974 Annual 
Report of the National Advisory Council on the 
Education of Disadvantaged Children. 

Council members and staff have spent more 
time and study on these recommendations found in 
the 1974 Annual Report, met more often, and have 
had more active subcommittees than in any previous 
year of my service on the Council. We have also 
had the opportunity for frequent exchange with 
the standing committees in the Congress on our 
findings and recommendations. 

The contents of this document reflect the 
requirements of the statutory obligation and 
current educational needs. 

Twenty Council members participated in the 
preparation of the Report, and all of us join 
together in expressing our appreciation to you 
for the opportunity to serve you and America's 
disadvantaged children during this pivotal year 
in the development of federal educational policy. 




Respectfully submitted. 



Alfred Z. McElroy 
Chairman 



The President 
The U'hite House 



Honorable Gerald R. Ford 
President of the Senate 



Honorable Carl B. Albert 

Speaker of the House of Representatives 
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I. LEGISLATIVE RECOMMEI^DATIONS 



THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL RECOMMENDS THAT: 



/. School Finance 

— ^The President's proposal for forward 
funding through the use of the fiscal 
year 1974 supplemental appropriation be 
adopted. 

—New funds be made available under a 
separate title of ESEA to urban centers 
for raising the level of educational at- 
tainment of urban school>aged popula- 
tion to national levels. 

— ESEA. Title I become a two-part pro- 
gram serving disadvantaged children: 
Part A: This formula-grant would be 
funded at the fiscal year 1974 funding 
level of $1.4 billion, and serve the chil- 
dren eligible under the new formula de- 
veloped by Congress in the extension of 
ESEA, Title I. 

Part B: This matching grant would re- 
spond to States which have contributed 
monies to serve educationally disadvan- 
taged children from any economic level, 
and would be matched by Federal al- 
locations to a maximum of the amount 
the State will receive under Part A, 
utilizing a State plan reflecting local 
needs assessment to demonstrate the 
educational disadvantagement of the 
children eligible under this part. 
(Part B potentially could add $2.8 bil- 
lion to compensatory education efforts.) 

—ESEA, Title I be expanded into a com- 
bination formula/matching grant as an 
incentive to States to contribute State 
funds to compensatory education efforts. 

2, Title I Formula 

— AFDC statistics which indicate those 
children from families with incon.es in 
excess of the Orshansky Index be used 



in the Title I formula. 
The formula should also provide that 
all deprived children from families with 
incomes the same as or lower than the 
Orshansky Index be eligible for services. 

—The most recent data be used and data 
collection be requested more frequently 
in order that disadvantaged children be 
equitably served. 

—Section 144, ESEA, Title 1 which would 
ensure that those children who are most 
economically deprived be served first, 
be retained. 

3. Concentration of Title i funds 

— Legislation set forth a procedure where- 
by the U.S. Office of Education be re- 
sponsible for soliciting and approving 
State plans, establishing educationally 
defensible levels of concentration of 
funds which will not permit the dilution 
aud dissipation of funds and services. 

— Eligible children be served wherever 
they cluster in areas of high concentra- 
tion of low income families. 

— Funds be concentrated in order to maxi- 
mize the use of the limited dollars avail- 
able so that significant gains in per- 
formance of children are achieved. 

4. Comparability of Services 

— States be encouraged to spend State 
funds for compensatory education pro- 
grams by excluding those State funds 
from comparability data. 

— There be a comparability of services re- 
quirement to ensure that local monies 
are not supplanted by Federal funds. 



5. Parent involvement 

— Parent advisory councils be mandated 
to ensure local accountability to the par- 
ents of the children to be served. 

— ^Local initiative be maintained and pre- 
served so that programs be developed 
which meet the specific needs of educa- 
tionally deprived children. 

€. Compliance and Maintenance of Effort 

—Legislation require audits and mandate 
a maintenance of effort provision to 
monitor the expenditure of funds and to 
insure the supplementing and not sup- 
planting of local funds and Federal re- 
sources. 

7, Compliance 

—Program reviews be mandated which 
provide technical assistance and exper- 
tise to local administrators and States 
while ensuring that audits properly re- 
flect the legislated intent. 

— Adequate Federal fiscal review be in- 
cluded to account to the taxpayer for 
the proper expenditure of his tax dollar. 
Legislated procedures to correct errors 
must also be included, and negotiation 
steps must be outlined. Fiscal teams 
should include program specialists from 
the Division of Education for the Dis- 
advantaged, Office of Education, so that 
program considerations which must af- 
fect fiscal determinations can be put in 
their proper perspective. 



—That enforcement procedures be legis- 
lated to provide services for children 
when there is a breakdown in the Fed- 
eral and local delivery system. 

8, Program Review 

—Program reviews be mandated by the 
legislation which extends ESEA, Title 
I, in order to monitor the quality of ed- 
ucational service to children. 

9. Mgrttnt Education 

—A mechanism be devised to provide a 
minimum planning floor of 80 percent 
of the past year's allocation, and to have 
the Uniform Migrant Student Record 
nsfer System adjust the remaining 
percent according to current fiscal 
year needs by reallocating to the States 
which demonstrate such need. 

10. Access to Public Information 

—Public information access to Title I doc- 
uments be mandated in order to provide 
appropriate data to the public to give 
them an opportunity to properly evaluate 
the success of the program, so long as 
individual student and personnel con- 
fidentiality is respected with regard to 
specific information. 

— The public information provision be 
strengthened to include a provision 
which would protect students and per- 
sonnel confidentiality in regard to spe- 
cific information. 
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11. ADMINISTRATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 
THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL RECOMMENDS THAT: 



Title i Formula 

— Services be provided to children who are 
one or more years behind grade level on 
standardized tests or criterion refer- 
enced tests of language arts skills and 
arithmetic skills. 

Comparability of Services 

— ^An expanded definition of comparabil- 
ity of services include the concept of 
needs assessment in order that the 
child's special educational needs are met. 

Compliance 

— Refunds be made in accordance with 
the U.S. OiTice of Education memoran- 
dum, dated August 10, 1973, providing 
that the monies will be spent for com- 
pensatory education on target Title I 
children. 

— ^There be desegregation guidelines so 
that school districts which are engaged 
in the administration of desegregation 
plans can serve the participating chil- 
dren to avoid unnecessary resegregation. 

Needs Assessment 

— An expanded definition of comparabil- 
ity of services include the concept of 
needs assessment in order that the 
child's special educational needs are met. 

— In order to determine the special educa- 
tional needs of eligible Title I children, 
parents should be actively involved. 

Participating of Eligible Children En- 
rolled in Nonpublic Schools 

— The terminology which supports non- 
public school representation on boards 
and commissions read as follows: 



"private nonprofit school officials who 
are knowledgeable, informed and in- 
volved in programs affecting the disad- 
vantaged children enrolled nonpublic 
schools." 

— ^A policy-level person be delegated to 
have the responsibility for the concern 
of eligible children attending nonpublic 
schools. 

— State educational agencies be mandated 
to report in hard data form on the num- 
ber of nonpublic school students being 
served and the dollar amount being ex- 
pended for nonpublic programs. In the 
collection of this data. State educa- 
tional agencies be required to verify the 
accuracy of the data being submitted 
with a nonpublic school official at the 
level of the local educational agency. 

6, Services for Neglected and Deliquent 
Children in State and Local institutions 

—The U.S. Office of Education and the 
State Title I coordinators and recipient 
State applicant agencies share the avail- 
able data and make a composite of cri- 
teria for measuring success and a 
compilation of educational programs for 
delinquents in State and local institu- 
tions. 

— Eflforts be made to consolidate federally 
funded programs serving neglected and 
delinquent children in State and local 
institutions. 

r. Migrant Education 

— There be maximum use of the Uniform 
Migrant Student Record Transfer Sys- 
tem. 
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—The Uniform Migrant Sudent Record 
Transfer System also be utilized to ac- 
crue credits premised on residency for 
secondary school students who are chil- 
dren of agricultural migrant workers. 

—The Migrant Branch of the Division of 
Education for the Disadvantaged report 
to the Council by June 30, 1974, the 
estimated amount it would cost the com- 
bined Federal and State Governments, 
if social services regulations provided 
for a supplemental stipend to migrant 
families whose children remain in 
school until graduation from high 
school. 

S, BUingual Education 

— ESEA. Title VII be extended and ex- 
panded to meet the diversified language 
needs of children. 



9, Staff Development 

—Staff development be a necessary com- 
ponent of an adequate compensatory 
education program at the local educa- 
tional agency level. 

10, The Council recognizes the implementa- 
tion of our past recommendation regard- 
ing audit exceptions. Misused Title I funds 
are not reallocated in eligible Title I chil- 
*^ren within the State and Local Education- 
hI Agency in which the exception occurred. 
1 his is the most equitable way of resolving 
audit exceptions. 

// The Council strongly supports the concept 
of vocational and career education as an- 
other important component of compensa- 
tory education which should be integrated 
into the total learning process of the ele- 
mentary and secondary curriculum. 



llh OVERVIEW 



Summary of Council Activities 

Th« uuthoriEution for the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 11)65 (ESEA), 
Title I expims on June 30, 1974. This is a 
crucial time for the nation*^ children and for 
those who are concerned with their welfare* 
The original objectives of P»-hlic Law 89-10 
need no redefinition. Disadvantaged children 
must bo helped* Congre^is must again ask who 
are the disadvantaged. Where are they? Why 
are they there? Most importantly, we must 
now ask, what do we know* about assisting 
them and how can we best implement this 
knowledge. 

Since the enactment of ESEA in 1965, there 
have been many local education innovations 
which have attempted to raise the educational 
attainment of disadvantaged ch-ldren* some of 
which have had great sucixss. The original legis- 
lation was designed <v encourage local initia- 
tive in order to address specific problems and 
often resulted in a trial and error approach. 
However, we can now capitalize on the exper- 
ience of this early experimentation. ESEA is 
being revised to reflect years of administrative 
and programmatic experiences. The revision 
must implement the reassessment of the Con- 
gress of Federal educational policy which 
serves disadvantaged children. 

In fulfilling its statutory obligation, the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on the Education of 
Disadvantaged Children (NACEDC) has fo- 
cused its activities in the past year on the 
review of programs and practices of those in- 
volved in the education of disadvantaged 
children in order to give knowledgeable rec- 
ommendations affecting administrative and 
programmatic practices. Moreover, the exper- 
ience gained in these reviews has stimulated 
the development of the minimum recommenda- 
tions which the Council has worked to incor- 
porate in current legislative initiatives: 



1. Forward funding 

2. Target r^chools and districtwide parent 
advisory councils 

3. Comparabi lity of services 

4. Needs assessment 

5. Concentration of Title I funds 

H. Development and use of adequate data 
base to refiect current and accurate sta- 
tus of compensatory education 

7. Periodic audits including examination 
of maintenance of effort and review of 
programs 

8. A nonpublic school bypass 
0, A general bypass 

10. Use of the Uniform Migrant Student 
Record Transfer System (UMSRTS) 
for funding base 

IL Services for neglected and delinquent 
children in State and local institutions 

1 2. Maintenance of local initiative 

1 3. Desegregation guidelines 

I I. Access to public information 

The Council explored and discussed these 
mandates at meetings with parents, community 
leaders, teachers and administrators at all 
levels. These meetings focused on the issues 
brought to the Council and should be addressed 
in any compensatory legislation passed this 
year. 

In 1973, the Council brought all th? State 
Title I coordinators together for the first time. 
The success of this meeting led to two subse- 
ijuent meetings in 1974 where the Council again 
benefited from the exchange of information 
and the opportunity to hear their concerns first- 
hnnd. The Council also met with migrant co- 
oidinators, chief State school ofificers and rep- 
resentatives of school boards, administrators, 
teachers and parents. 
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In addition to exploring and discussing the 
above mandates, Uie following issues of im- 
portance were addressed by the Council after 
meeting with the individual groups. * 

» 

Title I Formtda: There is controversy over 
the means of allocating the almost $2 billion 
among the States most equitably to serve the 
educationally deprived eligibles effectively. 

Self-concept: In order to learn, children 
must have a positive image of themselves 
through successful patterns of learning exper- 
iences and exposures, and they must have the 
necessary basic skills in communication, social- 
ization, reading, speaking, writing and mathe- 
matics. 

Staff Development: The Council is particu- 
larly concerned with the problems in staff de- 
velopme « and concludes that this must be a 
continuing part of the local educational agen- 
cies' educational program, focusing on what 



goes on in the classroom and planned jointly 
by teachers and administrators. 

School Finance: The Council concluded, 
after discussing the urgent needs of the cities 
and the need for State funds for the priority 
of compensatory education spending, that 
funds should be available for urban incentive 
programs and for State matching proposals 
which would allow States to contribute funds 
to compensatory education for disadvantaged 
children. 

Bilingmi Programs Focus: Comparable ed- 
ucational services should be provided to chil- 
dren whose dominant language is not English 
and who are not achieving at grade level. 

Technical Assistance: Local educational 
agencies should be provided with technical as- 
sistance from Federal and State levels on a 
regular and periodic basis. 



IV. LEGISLATIVE REPORT 
A. Background and Congressional Testimony 



Several measures to extend and improve the 
delivery of educational services to deprived 
children were introduced in the 9Sd Congress. 
Council Chairman A. Z. McElroy was called 
to testify, once on the House bill to extend 
ESEi^, and once on the introduction of the 
Better Schools Act in the Senate.* He reminded 
the Congress that the Council examined each 
provision in each pending bill to request that 
provisions be included which protect the educa- 
tionally deprived child. 

The Chairman testified before the House Gen- 
eral Education Subcommittee on H.R. 69 (a 
bill designed to extend ESEA and H.R. 16, a 
school finance bill) at the request of the Com* 
mittee Chairman, Congressman Carl Perkins, 
(D-KY). At this time, the Council Chairman 
listed nine mandates which Council felt should 
be included in any compensatory education 
legislation regardless of the title. 

Nine Mandates: 

1. Comparability 

A statement that comparability of services 
paid for by local and State monies be man- 
dated before federal funds are used; 

2. Parent Advisory Councils 

A mandated Parent Advisory Council of par- 
ents of affected children at the district level 
to be involved in the development, operation, 
and evaluation of the compensatory pro- 
grams; 

3. Public Information Access 

A mandate of public information require- 
ments to be observed with respect by local 
educational agencies; 

' S«e Appendix A. page 180. 



4. Participation of Eligible Children En- 
rolled in Nonpublic Schools 

A mandated thoroughly detailed statement 
of cooperation with the nonpublic schools, 
ensuring that they have been involved in the 
planning, development, and operation of com- 
pensatory programs; 

5. Enforcement Procedures 

Mandated enforcement procedures by States 
and the Federal Government when there is 
a breakdown in the delivery of services to 
children; 

6. Maintenance of Local Initiative 
Maintenance of local initiative in developing 
programs to meet the specific needs of edu- 
cationally deprived children, as long as par- 
ents of aflfected children have been actively 
ikivolved in the needs assessment and the 
operation and evaluation of the program ; 

7. Concentration 

Mandated concentration of funds so that 
services obtainable with available resources 
are not diluted beyond productive levels; 

8. Audits 

Adequate Federal fiscal review must be in- 
cluded to account to the taxpayer for the 
proper expenditure of his tax dollar. Legis- 
lated procedures to correct errors must also 
be outlined. Fiscal teams should include edu- 
cators, so that program considerations, 
which must affect fiscal determinations can 
be put in their proper perspective; 

9. Desegregation 

And, a mandated, provision that under de- 
segregation plans, participating children 

^-cjt^ntinue to be served without unnecessary 

-^desegregation. 
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The Council has also advocated and has testi- 
fied in favor of forward funding and the ex- 
tension of the NACKDC. 

Testifying again before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare on August 1, 
1978. at the request of DHEW Secretary Cas- 
par Weinberger, the Chairman, reiterated the 
Council's earlier position, modified the Council's 
original mandates, and added additional man- 
dates to the original list as he discussed the 
President's Better Schools Act bill. 

Participation of Eligible Children Enrolled in 
Nonpublic Schools 

The Council's recommendation regarding 
participation of eligible children enrolled in 
nonpublic schools was modified to read: 

A nonpublic school bypass, to provide relief in cases 
where the .Assistant Secretary of Education deter- 
mines that a district has failed to provide comparable 
services to eligible children enrolled in nonpublic 
schools. 

Audits 

Audits were modified to read: 

Fiscal audits and maintenance of effort, to monitor 
the accurate expenditure of funds accoding to the 
law, and to ensure the supplementing and not sup- 
planting of local funds with Federal resources. 

Migrant Program 

After having met with Migrant Coordina- 
tors, Federal, State and local migrant officials, 
the Council saw the need to recommend a pro- 
vision that would protect the educationally 
deprived migrant child. The migrant program 
should guarantee the nearly 500,000 migrant 
children equal educational opportunity through 
maximum use of the UMSRTS. 

Program Revietv 

While noting the numerous problems that 
States and local officials encountered because of 
insufficient technical assistance, the Council 
felt that a provision should be in the new 
legislation to recommend such services: 
Program reviews should be mandated, pro- 
viding technical assistance and expertise to 
local administrators and States while ensur- 
ing that audits properly reflect the legislated 
intent. 



Other Council Concerns Siiice the Augtist 1, 
197,}, Testitnony Staff Development 

Council is particularly concerned with the 
problems in staff development and also con- 
cludes that this area must be a continuing part 
of the local educational agencies' educational 
program, focusing on what goes on in the class- 
room and planned jointly by teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 

Handicapped 

The services being provided to handicapped 
children should also include adequate Title I 
funding. The Council will review the expendi- 
tures and programs being administered to 
handicapped childre?? during the coming year. 

Grant Consolidation 

In light of the renewed interest in consolida- 
tion of educational grants, the Council will 
study and report on the concept of grants con- 
solidation of ESEA, Title I categorical aid de- 
signed to expand State and local initiative 
through local funding authority and program 
flexibility. 

Neglected and Delinquent Children 

The Council will study (1) the efforts to 
consolidate Federally funded programs serving 
neglected and delinquent children in State and 
local institutions; and (2) hard data on the 
number of children in State and local insti- 
tutions receiving Title I services. 

Vocational and Career Education 

The Council strongly supports the concept 
of Vocational and Career education as being 
another important component of compensatory 
education which should be integrated into the 
total learning process of the elementary and 
secondary .school curriculum. 

New Legislation 

The development of new compensatory edu- 
cation legislation does not occur each year. The 
93d Congress has been faced with the task of 
developing new legislation for educationally de- 
prived children because the ESEA of 1965, 
expired on June 30, 1973. Public Law 89-10 
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stated that the duration of payments to State 
educational agencies fov grants to local educa- 
tional agencies which begun on July 1, 1965, 
shall terminate on June 30, 1973. 

Currently, ESEA is operating on an exten- 
sion clause in the General Education Provision 
Act, Public Law 91-230, which states that if 
Congress has not acted by June 30, 1973, the 
authority for the continuation of the ESEA 
shall be automatically extended for another 
year, ending June 1974. Consequently, Con- 
gress must act on or before this date if we are 
to continue to provide uninterrupted compensa- 
tory education services to educationally de- 
prived children. 

A Brief Renew of ESEA. Title I 

The ESEA, 1965, was enacted by Public Law 
89-10 with Title I being the largest program 
funded at $985 million. Approximately 78 per- 
cent of the ESEA appropriations have been 
expended on Title I programs. More than three- 
fourths of the Nation's local school districts 
receive funds under this Title. 

In fiscal year 1971, $1,915,968,000, was ap- 
propriated for ESEA and $1,500,000,000 went 
to Title L The following year, 1972, $2,025,- 
778.000 was appropriated for ESEA and Title 
I was funded at $1,597,500,000. The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
(DHEW) Appropriation Bill was finally passed 
hy Congress and signed by the President on 
December 19, 1973, ending the uncertainty 
stemming from two years of operating pro- 
grams on 90-day continuing resolutions. ESEA 
is currently funded at $1,810,000 for Title 1, 
and the President's fiscal 1975 budget projects 
a $1,200,000,000 spending level. 
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In addition to appropriation metamorphosis. 
Title I also underwent numerous other changes. 
The original legislation require local educa** 
tional agencies to have a minimum of 100 chil- 
dren or three percent of its total enrollment 
from low-income families. In 1966> Public Law 
89-750 lowered that requirement to a mini- 
mum enrollment of ten eligible children. 

The original legislation defined children 
eligible for allocation purposes (formula chil- 
dren) as those between the ages of 5 through 17 
in families with annual incomes below $2,000 
according to the 1960 censui), and those in 
families with annual incomes above $2,000 
receiving Aid to Families with Dependent 

Children (AFDC), Title IV of the Social Secu- 
rity Act. During the second year of operation, 
legislation required the use of more current 
AFDC data. The ESEA amendment of 1967, 
Public Law" 90-247, required the number of 
children in foster homes* AFDC children, and 
neglected and delinquent to be included in the 
count for allocation purposes. 

Consequently, eligible Title I children now 
fall into four categories: (1) children age 5~ 
17 from families with annual incomes belov/ 
$2,000; (2) children age 5-17 from families 
with annual incomes above $2,000 receiving 
AFDC; (3) children in State and local institu- 
tions for the neglected and/or delinquent and 
(4> children in foster homes supported by 
public funds. 

The $3,000 low income factor was authorized 
to be used by the 1966 amendments for fiscal 
year 1968; however, Public Law 90-247, in 
1967, nullified the effect of that change by 
stipulating that the $3,000 factcr was not to 
be used until appropriations provided maxi- 



NUMBER OF FORMULA CHILDREN ON WHICH ALLOCATIONS TO LOCAL 
EDUCATION AGENCIES WERE BASED, BY CATEGORY 
FISCAL YEARS 1966-1972' 



CatcKory 


1066 


I9r,7 


196R 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Census 


4.948.140 


4,948,096 


4,948,111 


4,948,109 


4,948,114 


4,948,119 


4,948,119 


AFDC 


.-)82,578 


857,651 


1.211,652 


1,501,513 


1,780,566 


2,236,600 


2,921,631 


Negiected- 
















delinquent 


NA 


64,750 


69.273 


71,462 


66,966 


67,674 


68.335 


Foster 
















homes 


NA 


148.695 


148.695 


144.302 


156,622 


161.910 


171,416 


Total 


•5.530.718 


•6.019.192 


•6.377.731 


6.665.386 


6,952.268 


7,414,303 


8.109,501 



» Office of Education publication. Hintory of Title I, Puh, No. (OE> 73-07102, 
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mum grants used on the $2,000 figure. The 
1970 amendmtnUs. Public Law 91-230, raised 
the low income factor to $4,000 for fiscal year 
1973. These amendments further tied the in- 
come level of $2,000 to an annual appropria- 
tion of $1.5 billion for Title 1. Children from 
families with incomes in excess of $2,000 could 
only be served after Title I appropriations ex- 
ceed $1.5 billion. Up until 1974, this has not 
happened. Due to insufficient appropriations, 
children from families with annual incomes of 
$4,000 never received services. 

Other Eligible Title ! Children 

Public Law 89-750 also expanded the original 

B, Support of Councirs Mandates 

According to its statutory obligation, the 
Council examined the compensatory education 
legislation presented to the 98d Congress. 

The Council examined the two major ESEA 
extension bills, H.R. 69 introduced by Con- 
gressman Carl Perkins (D-KY), which will be 
referred to as House bill to extend ESEA, and 
S. 1539 introduced by Senator Caliborne Peil 
(D-RI), which will be referred to as Senate 
bill to extend ESEA. As the Council scrutin- 
ized the bills, its concern was with the im- 
portance of their provisions rather than their 
titles. 

Council studied Senate bill 1900, introduced 
by Senator Jacob Javits (R-NY), which is a 
general education reform bill, calling for major 
reform in the area of school finance. 

Forward Funding 

The President's proposal to forward funds 
through the u.se of the fiscal year 1974 supple- 
mental appropriation should be adopted. 

Forward funding is a must for improved 
and efficient planning for program and staffing, 
and for utilization of evaluations for making 
Title I programs more effective. 

Parent Advisory Councils 

Parent Advisory Councils be mandated to en- 
sure local accountability to the parents of the 
children to be served. 

The Council was pleased to note that parent 



legislation to include provisions for services to 
Indian children (by payments to the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (BIA), legislation states but 
does not mandate that up to three percent be set 
aside for BIA and the outlying U.S. terri- 
tories), children of migrant agricultural work- 
ers, and children residing in State and local 
institutions for the neglected, delinquent, and 
handicapped children. These programs, except 
for BIA, are funded 100 percent off the top 
of ESEA, Title I appropriation and each year 
of expenditure varies depending on the appro- 
priations. 



advisory councils at each target school selected 
by the parents of participating children are 
no longer just a recommended component of 
the Title I program but are now mandated in 
the House bill to extend ESEA. In 1971, the 
Council recommended there be parent advis- 
ory councils in each of the local participating 
schools. The Council saw meaningful parent 
involvement as one of the most important keys 
to the successful achievement of equal educa- 
tional opportunity for disadvantaged children. 

Pjrblic Law 91-230 authoiizes the Commis- 
sioner of Education to decide if parent par- 
ticipation would increase the effectiveness of 
Title I programs, and if so, to promulgate any 
necessary regulations to encourage parent par- 
ticipation. 

Comparability of Services 

The Council recommended that there be a 
comparability of services requirement to ensure 
that local monies are not supplanted by Federal 
funds. 

Public Law 91-230 requires that before Title 
I funds can be allocs ted to an LEA, services 
to eligible students in designated Title I schools 
must be comparable to those services rendered 
to students in ron-Title I schools in the dis- 
trict. 

Audit exceptions reviewed this year noted 
that there still is a high incidence of supplant- 
ing funds. However, there has been a decrease 
in the use of Federal funds for construction, 
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equipment and administrative charges to 
ESEA, Title I 

Concentration of Title I Funds 

The Council recommended that funds be con- 
centrated in ordi^r to maximize the use of the 
timited dollars available so that significant 
gains in performance of children are achieved. 

The original statute* Public Law 89-10, 
states that Federal funds must be used in 
areas where there are high concentrations of 
children from low-income families or in schools 
enrolling 9 high concentration of children who 
are determined to be educationally deprived 
by the local educational agencies in accord- 
ance with the criteria established by the Com- 
mu. .oner of Education^ The expenditure for 
this concentration must not be less than $2,500 
in each local educational agency, except in 
cases where it is feasible for two or more local 
' ducational agencies to operate together. 

It is unrealistic to Federally mandate a spe- 
cific minimum $2,500 concentration of funds 
given the o^nsity of patterns of school district 
organization and population in the United 
States* The Council recommends that legisla- 
tion and guidelines set forth a procedure 
whereby the U.S. Office of Education (USOE) 
will be responsible for soliciting and approv- 
ing State plans. These plans should establish 
educationally defensible levels of concentration 
of funds which will not permit the dilution 
and dissipation of these funds and services. 

Fiscal Audits and Maintenance of Effort 

The Council recommended that the legislation 
require audits and mandate maintenance of 
effort provision to monitor the expenditure of 
funds and to insure the supplementing and not 
supplanting of local funds with Federal re- 
sources. 

The Council has consistently viewed audits 
as a necessary part of the monitoring process 
and supports the provisions carried from the 
original legislation into the Senate and House 
extension bills. 

The original legislation states that funds 
under Title I be used solely for programs and 
projects designed to meet the special educa- 
tional needs of educationally deprived children 



and the previous legislation that States must 
give assurance in writing that these funds will 
be used in accordance with Federal guidelines. 

The Javits bill, S* 1900 (a general aid bill 
known as The State Education Finance /assist- 
ance Act) proposes encouraging local initia- 
tive by using the concept of the "relative tax 
effort," whereby a State's allotment (Title I) 
would be modified by the overall tax effort of 
the State and its communities as compared to 
other States. The Council is in agreement with 
Senator Javits, that not only taxes collected 
for education but also taxes collected for other 
community services, i.e., health, housing, etc., 
are a key to determining a State*s relative ef- 
fort and ability to finance education. 

Enforcement Procedures 

The Council recommended that enforcement 
procedures be legislated to ensure that services 
to children are provided when there is a break- 
down in the Federal and local delivery system. 

The Council realized that often Title I eli- 
gible children do not receive services because 
there is a breakdown in the delivery of services 
either at the Federal or State level. 

The Council notes that the original legisla- 
tion, as amended, incorporated a provision 
which gives the Commissioner of Education 
the authority to withhold funds once he finds 
there has been a failure at the State level to 
use funds in accordance with the legislated in- 
tent. This authority is also given to States if 
they find that funds have been improperly 
used at the local level. This mandate is also 
ca'Tied over from the original legislation in 
both the Senate and House extension bills. 

The Council finds that th^re are no current 
provisions in the legislation which provide 
services to children when there is a breakdown 
in the Federal and State delivery system, ex- 
cept in the cases of nonpublic and migrant 
school children. The Council urges the Congress 
to amend H.R. 69 on behalf of all participat- 
ing educationally deprived children by includ- 
ing a general bypass similar to the nonpublic 
school bypass amendment which is currently 
in the House extension bill, or to implement the 
197S recommendations on the subject,* 

' See 1973 Annua) Report. pa}?e 2. 
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The Office of Education has issued a policy 
statement whereby States must design a plan 
for funds misspent prior to 1969. States are 
required to indicate how State funds will pro- 
vide services previously denied to Title I eli- 
gible children due to fisca' ;rror.^ This policy 
IS optional and the Council urges Congress to 
consider this statement as being part of the 
new statute. 

Participation of Eligible Children Enrolled in 
Xonitublie Schools 

The Council recommended thai a nonpublic 
school bypass be mandated to provide relief in 
cases where the assistant secretary of educa- 
tion determines that a district has failed to pro- 
vide compaVable services to children enrolled in 
the private schools, or where States laws pro- 
hibit such services. 

The Council recommended in its 1973 An- 
nual Report that certain steps be taken to max- 
imize the partnership between public and non- 
public schools serving disadvantaged children. 
Nonpublic school officials made the Council 
aware of the problems encountered when Fed- 
eral and State laws are in conflict. 

The House ESEA extension has included in 
its legislation a provision which would allow 
the Commissioner to bypass local educational 
agencies if they are prohibited by law to pro- 
vide services to eligible children enrolled in non- 
public schools Title I on an equitable and com- 
parable basis with public school children. 

Migrant Programs 

The Council recommends that there be maxi- 
mum use of the uniform migrant student record 
transfer system. 

The Council found that Congress did con- 
sider the unique situation of the migrant child 
and has included in the House bill a provision 
that requires the use of the Uniform Migrant 
Student Record Transfer System (UMSRTS) 
for the purpose of allocating funds. 

Services to Neglected and Delinquent Children 
in State and Local Institutions 

Council recommends that efforts be made to 
consolidate Federally funded programs serving 
neglected and delinquent children. 

' See Audit .Section, pauc 116. 
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The Council notes that Senate bill 821 in- 
troduced by Senator Birch Bayh, referred to 
as the JiiietiUe Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
i't'i'tion Act of is being sent to the Senate. 
This hill seeks to improve the quality of jnven- 
nile justice and to provide a comprehensive, co- 
ordinated approach to the proi)k-ms of juve- 
nile delinquency. 

Moreover, the Law Enforcement Adminis- 
tration Agency <LEAA) is required by the 
1971 Amendment of the Juvenile Delinquency 
Act to develop a division to coordinate Federal 
programs for the delinquent population and 
has agreetl to submit current data to the 
Council. 

Maintenance of Local Initiative 

The Council recommends that local initiative 
be maintained and preserved so that programs 
be developed which meet the specific needs of 
educationally deprived children. 

Although Title I is a special categorical 
grant, the components which assure responsive- 
ness to local initiative are parent involvement 
and local needs assessment, both of which are 
present in the House and Senate bills. 

Xeeds Assessment 

The Council recommends that in Jtder to de- 
termine the special educational needs of eligi- 
ble Title I children, parents should be actively 
involved. 

There is a provision in H.R. 69 requiring 
parents to have an active role in determining 
the need.s of eligible Title I children. 

The definition of the "Comparability of Serv- 
ices Regulation" be expanded to include the con- 
cept that the child's special education needs are 
being met by State and local funds. 

Tho two key provisions in current legisla- 
tion or regulations to maintain local initiative 
are (1) district-wide and local parent advisory 
councils, and (2) individualized needs assess- 
ment which determines the development of pro- 
grams to meet the specific identified needs of 
educationally deprived children. 

Desegregation Guidelines 

The Council recommends guidelines concern- 
ing desegregation so that school districts which 



are engaged in the adminiKtration of desegre* 
gation plans can .serve the participating chil- 
dren to avoid unnecessary resegregation* 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 has 
been carried over in the extension of ESEA* 
This Title mandates that no person in the 
United States shall, on the grounds of race, 
color or national origin, he excluded from par- 
ticipation, be denied the benefits, or be sub- 
ject to discrimination under any program or- 
activity receiving Federal financial assistance. 

The Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA), a 
program designed to prevent minority group 
isolation. Public Law has provisions 

which allows for educationally deprived chil- 
dren to continue to receive Title I type services 
(remedial) once he enters a desegregated 
school. A provision is also in the ESAA pre- 
venting the resegregation of the educationally 
deprived child when he is separated from his 
new class for remedial type services. The 
Council believes these eligible children should 
be defined clearly so that ESEA. Title I 
amendments do not conflict with the ESAA 
amendments. 

Fiscal Program Review 

Adequate Federal fiscal review must be in- 
cluded to account to the taxpayer for the proper 
expenditure of his tax dollar. Legislated pro- 
cedures to correct errors must also be included. 
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and negotiation steps must be outlined. Fiscal 
teams should include a program sptciatist from 
th Division of Education for the Disadvan- 
taged, Office of Education, so that program 
considerations, which must affect fiscal deter* 
minations can be put in their proper perspective. 

An attempt is being made to accomplish this 
administratively, despite constraints placed by 
the Division of Education for the Disadvan- 
taged staff ceilings. 

Public Information Access 

Public information access to Title I docu- 
ments should foe mandated in order to provide 
appropriate data to the public to give them an 
^ opportunity to properly evaluate the success of 
the program, so long as individual student and 
personnel confidentiality is respected with re- 
gard to specific information. 

The House extension bill, ESEA, provides 
access to the appropriate information by par- 
ent advisory councils. The original legislation 
requires local educational agencies to make 
available to parents and members of the gen- 
eral public the application and all pertinent 
information. This provision is reflected in both 
the Senate and House bills. 

The Council recommends that this provision 
be strengthened to include a provision which 
would protect student^^ and personnel confi* 
dentality in regard to specific information. 



€• State Spending of General Revenue 

Need for Flexibility 

Public Law 92-~512, the General Revenue 
Sharing Act, was signed by the President in 
October 1972. The provision of this Act has 
allocated approximately $30.2 billion to more 
than 38,000 State and local government units 
over a period of five years. This new legisla- 
tion is designed to give State and local govern- 
ment units flexibility in spending their funds 
according to their individual needs. An Oflice 
of Revenue Sharing has been established in 
the Department of the Treasury to implement 
the provisions of this Act. State and local gov- 
ernment units are prohibited from using gen- 
eral revenue sharing funds to match other Fed- 
eral funds and both units of government are 
required to be in compliance with Federal non* 



Sharing 

discrimination laws and the Davis-Bacon Act. 

One-third of State governments general rev- 
enue sharing funds can be set aside for State 
discretionary use. This setaside can be used 
by States for education, if they so desire, and 
the Council encourages States to use a por- 
tion of this one-third setaside for education 
programs for the educationally deprived chil- 
dren. 

State governments can use their general rev- 
enue sharing funds for operating and main- 
tenance or for capital e^^penditures without 
categorical restrictions. But local governments 
must use the general revenue sharing funds 
for operating and maintenance in one or more 
of the eight priority categories. 




SMi' Gorenimviit fnits 

As of Juno 30, IU73, Stales had expended 
approximately tJo percent of their funds for 
education even though they are not oound by 
priority catejjories. 

Locut Government Cnits 

Two-thirds of the general revenue sharing 
funds are allotted to local government units. 
However, the Act specifies that these funds 
must be used for priority expenditures only 
and defines a priority expenditure as: (1) 
ordinary and necessary maintciiance and op- 
erating expenses for public safety, environmen- 
tal protection, public transportation, health, 
recreation, libraries, social sexA'ices for the poor 



or aged, and financial administration; and (2) 
ordinary and necessary capital expenditures 
authorized by law. 

As of January 1973. the Office of Revenue 
Sharing requires State and local government 
units to submit a State Planned Use Report 
indicating the anticipated use of their revenue 
sharing funds. By June 30, 1973, approxi- 
mately 42.5 percent of the disbursed $6.6 bil- 
lion of General Revenue Sharing funds had 
been expended by Stiite and local government 
units. State and local government units re- 
ceive their revenue sharing checks in seven 
entitlement pei-iods according to the following 
schedule: 
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FIVE YEARS OF REVENUE SHARING ' 

(in bitlions) 



6.354.78 



6.204.78 



6.054.78 



5.642.28 



3.327.39 



2.652.39 



1972* 



1972 



1973 



1974 



1975 



1976** 





Dates 




Period I 


1/1/72-6/30/72 


$2,650 


Billion 


Period 2 


7/1/72-12/31/72 


2.650 


Billion 


Period 3 


1/1/72-6/30/73 


2.988 


Billion 


Period 4 


7/1/73-6/30/74 


6.050 


Billion 


Period 5 


7/1/74-6/30/75 


6.200 


Billion 


Period 6 


7/1/75-6/30/76 


6.350 


BiSlion 


Period 7 


7/1/76-12/31/76 


3.325 


Billion 



U.S. Treasury. Office of Revenue Sharing. March 2974. 



!^January \. 1972 through June 30. 1972 
**July 1. 2976. through Oecemher 31. 1976 



.... 
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According to the Office of Revenue Sharing, 
out of 50 States luui the District of Columbia, 
3U made the cutegory of education their prior- 
ity expenditure. During the first six months, 
appraximately 39 percent of the total revenue 
sharing funds had been spent on education. 
Since the educational expenditures comprised 
the major part of State and local governments' 
budget, the Council is interested in analyzing 
the reports of State Planned Use and early 
expenditures required under this Act. Local 
governments are prohibited from spending 
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their two-thirds portion of the general 
revenue sharing funds for education purposes, 
hut States are allowed to use discretion in 
expending ihe one-third portion of their funds. 
The Council would like to learn whether all 
States would consider education to be a prior- 
ity expenditure, when Federal funds are allo- 
cated with flexible guidelines. 

The following tables reflect the total range 
of categories State and local government units 
used to expend general revenue sharing funds 
as of June 30, 1978. 



REPORTED ACTUAL UJSE OF GENERAL REVENUE SHARING: BY TYPE OP LOCAL GOVERNMENT' 

(in mtUiona of dollars) 



CouniicA 
(K 2.M76) 



Unit of Government 



CStie* 



Orpr*i»n»{ and 
Mftintennnco 



Operating und 
MaintcnAnttt 



Capiul 





Amount 
Expended 


Percent 
of 

Expended 


Amount 


2^(*reent 
of 

CtkWotV 
Expended 


z crcviii' 
of ToU) 

FundA 


Amount 


Percent 
of 

OkteKnry 

CrXpPnuCQ 


Amount 


Percent 
of 

Citl«>tory 
Expended 


Pcrconl 
of ToUl 
^ Funds 
Kxponded 


Public Safety 
Environmental/ 

Protection 
Public 


16.6 


69 'V 


$49.7 
23.4 




23 '/J 

6'; 


$343.0 
65.8 


79'., 


$91.0 
60.2 


21% 

48% 


44% 
13% 


Transportation 
Health 
Recreation/ 


61.0 
46.6 


60 '^r 


iOO.5 
.•Jl.O 




25 
12'/. 


55.6 
21.0 


42'i 


93.1 
29.3 


63% 
58% 


15% 
5% 


Culture 
Libraries 
Social Services 


8.6 
6.3 


29 
100 


20.8 
— 0— 


71 r; 


5',', 

1'; 


22.8 
10.4 


30", 
I00<7f 


53.8 
_0_ 


70", 
—0— 


8'-. 
1% 


for the 






















Poor or Aged 
Financial 


17.5 




—O— 




2'.; 


11.7 


100 '/J 


—0— 


— 0 — 


1% 


Administration 
Education^ 
Multi-Purpose/ 

General 


30.3 

— 0— 




— 0-. 
16.3 




2 i 


16.0 
—0— 


lOOV. 
— 0— 


— 0— 
4.7 


— 0~ 
100% 


2% 
— 0— 


Government* 
Social 

Development* 
Housing/ 


—0— 
— 0— 


— 0 — 


97.6 
6.0 


100 

lOO^f 


15'! 

v, 


— 0 — 
~0 — 


— O— 


65.7 
3.1 


100% 
100% 


7% 
—0— 


Community 
Development* 
Econonuc 




~o— 


8.3 


lOO'/r 


I'J 






14.4 


lOO'.i 


2% 


Development* 
Other* 


_o~ 
— o~ 


— 0— 

— 


1.8 

12.5 


lOO'i 
!00',J 


— 0— 


—0— 
— (U- 


— 0 — 


7.8 
8.6 


lOO'/r 
100% 


1% 


Totals 








1% 


$286.8 




$.367.9 


56'/. 


100': 


$546^3 


56',; 


$431.2 


44'., 


100% 



CounticH : 

Total Amount diiibursed 
Total Amount Expended 
Percent Expended 



II688.8 
$654.7 
38.8 



Cities : 

Total Amount Disbursed $2357.8 

Total Amount Expended $977.5 

Percent Expended 41.5 



♦Th«e mrc n.»i nUnwattr ratctforim of apfmtJnjc and mnintenance cxjirndilure for locul «.ivernmrnU; they mre •llownble for ordinnry and 
* V.S, Treasury, Offlcr of Revenue ShAhnir. Mureh 1D74. 
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REPORTED ACTUAL USE OP GENERAL REVENUE SHARING: 
STATE GOVERNMENT — 12/31/72 6/30/73 



<in miUionb of dollArnt 



BEST COFY AVAIIABIE 



OPcrAttntt and MmnUnAnce 



Percent 
for 



K\i>ehi\«d 



IVrcont 
of 

Expended 



Tota! 

AnutUnt 
Expended 



Percent 
of 

T«»iiil Kundft 
Expended 



Public Saft^ty 
Envhonmt'ntal 

Prot€»ction Conservation 
Puhlic 1 rant^poration 

Rccn^ation Culture 
Libraries* 

Social Services for tht> 

Poor or Aged 
Financial Administration 
Education 
Multi-purpose 

General Government 
Housing/Community 

Development 
Economic Development 
Other 

Totals 



$15.1 


76 


2'', 


$4.9 


24'; 


$20.0 


2'; 


1.3 


18*7, 


7'; 


6 1 


8'>'"; 




1 r ' 
I < 


•15.5 


82':i' 


0 


10 1 




Oil.U 


T.r' 


28.0 


91"^ J 




2.7 


9'; 


30.7 


3',r 


1.4 


38'^; 


_0— 


2.3 


62'; 


3.7 


—0— 


— — \» 














57.5 


94^5 


7'; 


3.7 


6^, 


61.2 


6'; 


18.5 


lOON 


48'; 


—0— 


—O— 


18.5 


2'< 


643.0 


97',; 


39'.; 


21.3 


3'; 


664.3 


65'; 






— 0— 


5.9 


100 'J 


5.9 


1'; 




_o— 




1.1 


100'.; 


1.1 










2.2 


100'; 


2.2 




148.8 


98 




3.1 




151.9 


15'; 


$959.1 


94 V*. 


28'; 


$63.4 




$1022.5 


100'; 



State Governments; 

Total Amount Disbursed 
Total Amount Expended 
Percei*t Expended 



$2256.0 
$1022.5 
45.3 



♦••tihwieii'" \\M n^.l IdenUftcd m « nepnmte rept.rtmic ciiir«ory on the Sutc Actual Uae Report: uny expenditure for Librftrie* 
Wn included in the "Other"* cme^rory. 
* V,S, Treftttury. OiTice of Revenue .^hnnnK* Mmch 1974. 
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In our 1972 Annual Report, Council recom- 
mended that additional States contribute 
State funds to improve the education of dis- 
advantaged children,^ Since the Council is 
aware of the fact that the present funding 
levels are not adequate to service all disadvan* 
taged children, the Council encourages the use 
of a portion of the one-third setaside to make 

* AnnuA) Report to the Preivident »nd the Conifre»»» 1972 Edu« 
catinK the DiRftdvAntRxed Child: Where We SUnd. paue 44. 

D, Title I Formula 

The Council recommends the following com- 
ponents be present in any Title I formula in 
current legislation. 

Economic Criteria 

The rationale for having the formula on 
economic necessity was articulated in P.L. 89- 
10. 



additional funds available for compensatory 
education programs. Realizing the problems of 
the present comparability regulations, the 
Council also reiterates our recommendation in 
the 1972 Annual Report which stated that: 
"States be encouraged to spend State funds 
for Compensatory Education Programs by ex- 
eluding those State funds in comparability 
data." 



"Sec. 101. In rocognition of sppcial educational 
needs of children of low-introme families and the im- 
pact that concentrations of low-sncome familie.s have 
on the ability of local educational agencies to support 
adequate educational programs, the Congress hereby 
declares it to he the policy of the United Slates to 
provide financial assistance (as set forth in the fol- 
lowing parts of this title) to local educational nKencies 
serving areas with concentrations of children from 
low-income families to expand and improve their 

„ 17 
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<>(iurational progranis hy various moans (iiicludinfi 
j>r«'j!ch«>ol jtroifrHiiiN) \vhu»h v.»mrihut«' particularly 
to nu>ctinK th.« Hpi'cial tniuiati«nal noi'Us of rduca- 
ttonally di'privtH] childr»»n." 

The Council ufrrees with the premise that 
educational disudvanta^pment does occur at 
nil socioeconomic levels, hut believes that the 
resources required to deal with the piohlem 
are less available in aretis of hiijh concentra- 
tions of low income families. Therefore, the 
XACEDC emphasizes necessity of serving 
this priority jrroup before serving other educa- 
tionally disadvantaged children. 

The Council has recommended the Orshan- 
sky Index as the best compromise for deter- 
mining which economically deprived families 
should be eligible. The Index adjusts reil in- 
come using the variables of family size, degree 
of urbanization, and relevancy to the economic 
climate of the country as a whole. It therefore 
present; a more accui'ate picture of relative 
economic disadvantagement. This is preferable 
to the current u.se of a minimum $2000 in- 
come flooi because such a ba.He does not take 
into account these variables. In FV 1974, under 
Orshansky. the amount for a family of four 
would average between $4,0O0-$.5,O00 as an in- 
come floor to be eligible for litle I services. 
The Council supports retaining Section 144 in 
ESKA, Title I which would ensure that those 
-most economically deprived children are served 
fir.st. 

The Council is deeply concerned that large 
url)an areas be protected against any losses 
from their current level of spending for com- 
penfjatory education. The Council has developed 
a proposal to iichieve this and it is discussed 
in the School Finance section. 

Educational Criteria 

The Council agrees that only educationally 
deprived children should be seized from this 
lower income group, and has submitted its 
definition of educational disadvantagement in 
the J97.i Atintutl Report, as follows: 

"EducationuUy deprived '•hiidren means thosp 
children who have need for special educational as- 
sistance or who have u dominant lanKuajro other than 
Enf;li!<h. so that their special needs must be met in 
order to raise the level of educational attainment 
to that appropriate for children of their n^v. The 
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term includi^s children who are handicapppd, or whose 
needs for special educational assistance result from 
p.>verty, neglected, delinquency, or cultural or Jin* 
Ifuistio isolation from the community at larRe." ' 

If Standardized tests or criterion refei'enced 
tests of language arts and arithmetic skills 
are used to allocate Title I funds, they should 
not hamper the development of innovative pro. 
gram models. The Council recognizes that 
there are many ways to address these defi- 
ciencies and that the development of innova- 
tive, effective techniques are crucial. There is a 
restrictive trend among legislators, adminis- 
trators, and others who work with programs 
for the disadvantaged to narrowly draw the 
educational criteria to determine the need for 
programs or to (jualify a district to secure 
funds. 



1970 Census Data 

The Council recommends that eligible chil- 
dren be served wherever they cluster in areas 
of high concentration of low income families; 
it is vital that the most accurate and up-to- 
date statistics be used. 

The Council wishes to go on record requesting 
the use of the most recent data and more fre- 
quent data collections from objecUve sources in 
order that disadvantaged children be equitably 
served. 

AFDC statistics which indicate those children 
from families with income in excess of the Or- 
shansky Index be used in the Title I Formula. 
The Formula should also provide that all de- 
prived children from families with incomes the 
same as or lower than the Orshansky Index be 
eligible for services. 

The NACEDC supports the usage of AFDC 
because it reflects high concentrations of 
economically disadvantaged children in urban 
areas. There are 4,402,359 children being 
served in urban settings. The Council does not 
argue the great need for service to rural eli- 
gible children, but in order to fulfill the intent 
of the legislation, the formula must accurately 
measure the areas of highest concentration of 
educationally disadvantaged children. 

' NACEDC Annual Report, 1073, |iiik» 32. 
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E. School Finance 



The Council has always taken the stand 
that there should be Pedu.al funds to encour- 
age State expenditures for compensatory edu- 
cation and the Council proposal has been ex- 
panded for this year's report. 

In school year 197-.;-73. Federal expendi- 
tures for education were approximately 1 1 per- 
cent of the total educational expenditure in 
the United States. It has been projected that 
the Federal outlay for fiscal year 1975 will be 
§15.959 billion. $8,533 billion for national ed- 
ucational goals. $7,426 l)illion for education 
support for other purposes. 

However, there are insufficient monies avail- 
able from the Federal level to m^'et the need of 
compensatory education throughout the na- 
tion. It should not he the responsibility of the 
Federal Government alone to see that the full 
complement of disadvantaged children are ed- 
ucated with services funded by Fedenil dollars. 
State and local educational agencies do not 
have sufficient resources under the present tax 
•structure to do the job. Therefore the Council 
has two recommendations which would serve 
to maximize the impact of the Federal dollar 
at the State and local level. 

Crban Incentire Program 

People living in urban areas pay more for 
services but receive less in terms of the dollar 
because of high prices and density of popula- 
tion. Approximately 60 percent of all eligible 
Title I children are served in urban areas.' 
The Chart in Appendix B delineates the urban 
participants in ESEA, Title I. Further, mayors 
and school superintendents testified last year 
before the House Committee on Education and 
Labor that they were serving only one-third of 
the children eligible for compensatory educa- 
tion services. 

The Council believes that an incentive of 
Federal dollars must be made available for ur- 
ban centers so that target communities which 
need special help can also receive dollars and 
leadership from the Federal level. 

The Council recommends that new funds be 
made available under a separate title of ESEA 
to urban centers for rai.sing the level of educa- 

*Sm Appendix 8, yt^t 1«6. 
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tionat attainment of the urban school-age pop- 
ulation to national levels. 

This program should operate with a per- 
formance contracting approach, so that ac- 
countability for achievement of national levels 
of educational attainment by the school age 
population would he built in. There should be 
no less than a three-year period during which 
the measurement of the gains need reflect this 
growth, since it is unrealistic to expect so large 
a gain within one year. 

Standardized tests would be utilized, as an 
objective measurement of gains, but these cul- 
turally inadequate instruments should not be 
the only means of accountability. 

Further components of the program should 
include staff development innovation and eval- 
uation models. Teachers of the educationally 
disadvantaged should assist in the implemen- 
tation of the Urban Incentive Program. Meth- 
ods which have proven unsuccessful should not 
be utilized in this program. Evaluation models 
must document the gains or losses made by 
participating eligible children. 

The Urban Incentive Program would func- 
tion through the established local educational 
agencies mechanism, but the local educational 
agencies would be permitted to contract with 
local, community-based organizations to de- 
liver services, if it were determined that such 
an organization was the most effective vehicle 
for the service. 

In the Urban Incentive Program, as with 
ESEA, Title I, the Title I districtwide parents 
advisory council should be utilized in program 
planning and development according to the 
model of the regulations on parent involve- 
ment for ESEA, Title I. The parent advisory 
councils, working together with the school 
board, should assist in needs assessment and 
evaluation of programs, so that the consti- 
tuency being served by the program will have 
a channel through which to express its con- 
cerns for the successful operation of the Urban 
Incentive Program. If secondary school stu- 
dents are participating in the project, they 
too should be represented on the parent advis- 
ory councils. 

• 



StuU^ Pro}mmI for ESiCA, Title I 

The N ACEDC mommendH that ESSA, Title 
I be expanded into a combination formula/ 
matching grant, as an incentive to States to 
ccmtrihiite State funds to compensatory educa* 
lion elTorts. 

The Ctsuncil recommends utilizinf? the effort 
index doscrihoii in Sonator Javit^v* Bill, S. 1000, 
in order to oqiuiliise the impact of the Federally 
funded Trhau Incentive ih'Ogram, This index* 
derived from the report of the President's 
Commissitta uu School Finance, inchides rele- 
vant services provi<UMl by the community 
which affect educational performance, and 
which art- occasionally funded from education 
proK^rams: i'or example, hoalth, welfare, and 
other social si*rvict*s. 

The Council recommends that GSEA, Title I, 
become a two-part program serving disadvant* 
aged children. ' 

Part A: This formula-grant would he funded 
at the fiscal year 1074 funding level of §1.4 
hillion* and will serve the children eligi}>le 
under the new formula developed by Con- 
gress in the extension of ESEA. Title I. 

Part /?; This matching grant would respond 
to States which have contributed monies to 
serve educationally disadvantaged children 
from any economic level. It would be 
matched l)y Federal allocations to a maxi- 
mum of the amount the State will receive 
under Part A. utilizing a State Plan reflect- 
ing local nee<}s assessment to demonstrate 
the educational disadvantagement of the 
children eligible under this part. 
[Part I) potentially could add $2,8 billion to 
compen.satory education efforts,] 
Currently thirteen States have contributed 
some monies for compeusalory education, and 
sixteen States have experience with funding 



compensatory profrrams with State funds.' 
With additional funds available under General 
lievenue Sharing in the one-third State seta- 
si(k» which could he used for compensatory edu- 
cation (i.e., California), it is possible for 
Stalos to legislate up to $2 billion a year to 
compensatory efforts. 

fCeneral Revenue Sharing is available for 

five years at approximately $2 billion a year 

for the total States setaside.] 

in addition. States could match local educa- 
tional agencies funded efforts as an incentive. 
The Council recommended that programs de- 
\elopwi under Part B could he a model for any 
State program to provide leadership to its local 
educational agencies. 

Summai'j/ ami CotiHmiotf 

With the apparent move from Federal fund- 
ing of education through increased categorical 
grants, or through massive general aid legisla- 
tion, the XACKDC is looking for additional 
alternative means of coordinating available re- 
•sources to target children. 

The Council respects the desire of local 
governmental units and districtwide parent 
advisory councils to determine the educational 
program mo.st .suited to the needs of the chil- 
dren to he served, and funding mechanisms 
which permit this local voice to function in 
this manner will b,' examined by the Council 
during the next repon year. 

The Council has ob.served from materials 
submitted to them and from heard testimony 
that approximately one-half of the eligible 
children are being served under the current 
formula. The proposals of the Council in this 
part ajv designe<l to channel more money to 
the priority of serving educationally disad- 
vantaged children. 



V. PROGRESS REPORT ON COMPENSATORY 

EDUCATION 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

A. Compliance: Administrative Remedies and the Courts 



One of the elements of a successful system 
is the mechanism for relief provided to those 
injured when the system breaks down. The 
United States Office of Education (USOE) has 
esUiblished administrative procedures to insure 
proper compliance with the act as well as the 
requirements of the Constitution in the ex- 
penditure of Title I funds. Agency regulations 
and programs outline the administrative rem- 
edies when these procedures break down. 
When the administrative remedies are ex- 
hausted without relief, complainants can 
finally turn to the courts; however, that re- 
course to the courts is lengthy and costly. 
Given the constitutency served by Title I, 
court action is an economically unrealistic and 
often untimely remedy. Therefore, the Council 
reiterates its recommendation. 

That enforcement procedures be legislated to 
provide services to children when ther» is a 
breakdown in the Federal atid local delivery 
system. 

A general bypass provision needs to be in- 
corporated into the new legislation as a prac- 
tical alternative remedy to the coi>rts. 

USOE administrative procedureji provide 
that prior to acceptance of Federal funds. 
States must give the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion the assurance that funds will be spent 
according to legislative requirements. They 
also must execute a continuing assurance (as 
required by 20 USC 241f ) that they will en- 
force all obligations and protective assurances 
of the Local Educational Agencies (LEAs). 
When concerned citizens feel that their LEA 
is operating in violation of ESEA, Title I, they 
can resort to administrative remedies which 
have been established by USOE. First, a com- 
plaint can be filed with the State Educational 
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Agency (SEA). The regulations require that 
the SEAa have these complaint procedures. If 
the SEA continues to fund a program that is 
in violation, USOE (after receiving a com- 
plaint) sends in a program review team. Com- 
plaints can also be filed directly with USOE. 
Attempts are then made to verify and amelio- 
rate the complaint through correspondence, 
telephone contact, and on-site investigative 
personnel. This is often done at the time of the 
program review. There are intensive efforts to 
resolve the complainant's allegations by com- 
munication between the complainant, SEAs, 
LEA and USOE. When all administrative rem- 
edies ure exhausted, the final appeal procedure 
is to the courts. The complainants can file a 
law suit against the LEA in order to bring 
reform and corrective action at all levels of 
Government (LEA, SEA, USOE). 

Despite the difficulties cited above, many 
complaints have been brought against local 
educational agencies (also State educational 
agencies and the Federal Government as co- 
defendants) since 1965. However, due to early 
settlements on the part of the USOE program 
review teams, negotiations and agreements 
between SEAs and LEAs, only a fraction of 
that number have been articulated into law 
suits. This administrative action on the part of 
the Federal Government is to be commended. 

The Council has collected and reviewed '"ir- 
rent legal suits that will undoubtedly have a 
significant impact on compensatory education. 

Anna Barrera, et at vs. Huber Wheeler, et al, 
73-62 United States Supreme Court, October 
1972 

This case raises the question of whether 
ESEA, Title I requires project services to be 
performed on the premises of nonpublic 



schools and the constitutionality of such Fed- 
eral services. 

The defendants, the State Board of Educa- 
tion, allege that the Constitution of the State 
of Missouri prohibits the use of public teachers 
on private school premises. It further pro- 
hibits shared time or dual enrollment programs 
whereby the nonpublic school student can be 
brought into the public school during regular 
school hours to receive special instruction. 

Citing a disparity of services in favor of 
public school children, Mrs. Barrera brought a 
suit in which she charged that her children 
were not receiving comparable or equitable 
services because of the inconvenience of having 
children participate in an after school 
program. 

A U.S. District Court ruled that ESEA, 
Title I does not require the provision of public 
scltool teachers to nonpublic school premises 
during the school day and that all that was 
required was equal expenditure. The decision 
was appealed before the Eighth Circuit U.S. 
Court of Appeals, Kansas City, Missouri. The 
Appeals Court ruled in favor of Mrs. Barrera, 
charging the following inequities to disad- 
vantaged children enrolled in the nonpublic 
schools: 

"1. That ESEA, Title I law and regulations 
specifically provide for the comparable 
size, scope, and quality, for children en- 
rolled in the nonpublic schools. 

"2. That the defendant (the State School 
Commissioner and the State School 
Board) are not excused from com- 
pliance by relying upon their own in- 
terpretation of State law. 

"3. That it is lawful and proper to provide 
these services, 

"4, That the intention of Congress was that 
the local educational agencies provide 
the program design, and not the State 
agency. 

"5. That ESEA requirements are not satis- 
fied in the after schooi and summer pro- 
grams to nonpublic school students 
(when regular school hour services are 
being provided to public ?,chool 
students). 
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"6. That there have been noncomparable 
expenditures and that the plaintiffs are 
entitled to relief."* 

The State has now taken its appeal to the 
Supreme Court and arguments were held on 
January 16, 1973, and ruling is expected 
within a few months. 

Carpenter vs. John Gardner (Former Secre- 
tary of DHEW), 42818, in the United States 
District Court for The Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania 

Initiated back in 1967, the case is virtually 
identical to the Barrera vs. Wheeler suit. 

Stating that Title I programs must be 
within the limitations of the Constitution, the 
plaintiffs, parents in Philadelphia, challenged 
the constitutionality of Title I and Title 11 
services being provided on the premises of sec- 
tarian schools. 

The suit asks that DHEW be prohibited 
from approving ESEA, Title I and Title II 
programs in excess of $10,000 if they are to be 
operated in whole or in part in religious or 
sectarian schools. 

Currently stalled in the District Court of 
Philadelphia, the plaintiffs seem to be await- 
ing the outcome of the Barrera vs. Wheeler 
case which will have a definite bearing on 
their case. 

Nicholson va. Pittinger (State Department 
of Education et al), 721596. Philadelphia. Pa., 
Eastern District 

In this ruling, U.S. District Judge Joseph 
Lord presiding over the U.S. District Court of 
Philadelphia on October 25, held the local edu- 
cational agency to be in violation with regard 
to supplanting State and local funds, lack of 
comparability, concentration of funds and im- 
proper evaluation methods. 

A stipulation was signed by the parties with 
the approval of ESEA, the Judge appointing 
a committee of three educators to review and 
assess Philadelphia's Title I program and rec- 
ommend changes in, or termination of, any 
project. Dr. Norman Drachler, a former super- 
intendent and presently Director of the Insti- 
tute for Educational Development at George 
Washington University, serves on the commit- 
tee and if the school district and the panel 

■NACEDC 1973 Annual Report. "American EducatlonaUy Ncr. 
lecttd." pp. 86-37. 



cannot or do not aprree, the decision of Dr. 
Drachler will be final. 

The State is restrained from making Title I 
payments and Title I cairyover funds to the 
district for the school year 1973-74 if it is 
determined that the district has not carried 
out recommendations for changes in that 
year's program. The State in effect cannot give 
Philadelphia its share of Title I money without 
committee approval. 

Charged with reviewing and evaluating re- 
ports and other data of the city's 1971-72 and 

1972- 73 Title I project, the committee must 
. consult with all parties and make recommenda- 
tions for changes in the 1973-74 programs on 
basis of review. 

By June 30, 1974, the committee will have 
consulted with all parties on modifications for 
the 1974-75 project and directed the elimina- 
tion of educational projects which have not in 
substantial part achieved the objectives in 

1973- 74. The committee expires July 31, 1974. 
The thrust of this decision represents an alter- 
native method by which the court can enforce 
compliance. This method is now being re- 
viewed by the Office of Education, 

Natonabah. et al vs. Board of Education of 
The Gallup-McKinley County School District, 
et al, S925, Albuquerque, New Mexico 

The suit was a result of a class action 
brought on behalf of Navajo school children 
alleging that they had been deprived of their 
rights under the 14th Amendment. The Plain- 
tiffs claimed that the local defendants had con- 
sistently allocated construction funds to bene- 
fit the non-Indian students and that the local 
defendants had failed to allocate operational 
funds fairly between Indian and non-Indian 
students. It was aLso alleged that ESEA, Title 
I and the Johnson O'Malley Act (Federal 
funds for school districts with large concentra- 
tions of Indian children who reside on non- 
taxable reservations) were being used as sup- 
port programs and to supplant State and local 
funds. 

The suit further alleged that between 1970- 
71, an overall disparity in excess of 5 percent 
in favor of non-Indian students existed and 
that the schools were overcrowded and many 
had not met the standards for State accredita- 
tion. Moreover, Indian childrens* achievement 
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levels were far below State and national 
norms. 

The district, in answer to the suit, said that 
the situation reflected nothing more than the 
urban rural dichotomy; however, the court did 
not agree and ruled that there had been a pat- 
tern of racial discrimination and segregation 
and that the district had failed to allocate per 
pupil expenditures on an equal basis through- 
out the district. The local defendants were re- 
quired to submit a plan designed to overcome 
the disparities that existed because of unequal 
allocation of construction and operational 
funds. 

The plaintiffs initially filed discrimination 
charges against the Federal Government as 
well as the local and State Educational Agen- 
cies. At the close of trial the plaintiffs moved 
for the dismissal of the charges against Fed- 
eral defendants with respect to allegations of 
discrimination. The motion was granted and 
the United States later filed an amicus curie 
on the discrimination issue stating that the 
plaintiff had indeed been denied equal protec- 
tion under the law. A hearing has been set for 
March 29, 1974, on the revised plan of the 
district to end discrimination. 

Thomas Denetclarence, et al, rs. Board of 
Education Independent School District No. 22, 
et al, 8874, in the U.S. District Court of New 
Mexico 

Ideutical in nature to the Natonabah vs. 
Board of Edm-otion, this suit was settled by 
{Stipulation, 

The plaintiff, parents of Navajo Indian 
children, claimed that Title I funds had been 
spent in violation of program regulations, par- 
ticularly tho.se concerning supplanting and 
general aid. Federal defend.mts, DHEW Secre- 
tary Caspar \**einberger, and John Ottina, 
I'.S. Commissioner of Education, had been 
charged with a failure to enforce regulations 
within their jurisdiction. 

A Federal review team from the Office of 
Education made site visits to the school dis- 
trict in an effort to follow-up Federal investi- 
gative efforts that started in the fall of 1971. 
The Federal officials concluded from these 
visits that the State had been lax in carrying 
out its legislated duties and the plaintiffs;' al- 
legations were substantially true. Staff paid for 
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by Titlo 1 were used to perform general in- 
structional duties and indiifihle children were 
being served. 

As a result of these findings, the Federal 
Government contemplated filing a cross-claim 
against the State and Local Educational 
Agency in order to seek specific compliance of 
program regulations. That effort was held in 
abeyance because of institution of settlement 
attempts and satisfactory agreement was 
reached in early 1974, 

Lois Forrest, et aK vs. Ukiah Unified School 
District* et al, 72-1619 United Slates District 
Court for The Northern District of California 

Filed on January 22, 1973, in the U,S. Dis- 
trict Court, parents charged the Ukiah Unified 
School District with failing to conduct the dis- 
tricts Title I program in compliance with the 
program requirements established and regula- 
tions set up by the Federal Government. 

According to the suit, the 1971-72 project 
and the project described in the 1972-73 appli- 
cation were inadeciuate with regard to plan- 
ning and general aid, comparability and parent 
involvement. Title I funds had been used for 
non-Title I purposes and ineligible children 
had been served, 

B. Outstanding Programs 

The selection of outstanding programs for 
the purpose of highlighting effective means of 
delivering services to target children presents 
a difficult measurement problem. Local data, 
however sophisticated, is subjective, and 
standardized tests are insufficient measures of 
program objectives. 

The Council will focus on three concerns (1) 
the criteria for selection of an outstanding pro- 
ject; (2) the replicabHitu of this project; and 
(3) how the project met its stated objectives 
and veeds assessment. 

The standards for selection of an outstand- 
ing project are the NACEDC criteria outlined 
in the 1973 Annual Report to the President 
and Congress:*^ 

1 . Attendance of the students 
2- Number of discipline problems 
3, Mathematics achievement 

^Sott: USOE hAii other criteria fur the dctiUnation of Buccrssfu! 
projects which nre nut incnmpatlble \* ith the *bovc?. 



The district was criticized for its handling 
of its parent advisory council. Plaintiffs al- 
leged that the existing parent advisory council 
had not had an opportunity to make recom- 
mendations regarding the needs of the student, 
to review application, etc. The district had, the 
suit further alleged, affirmatively attempted to 
stifle meaningful parent involvement in the 
project by discharging two school community 
coordinators for speaking at a meeting of the 
district Parent Advisory Council 

In April 1973 an on-sight review w^as con- 
ducted by the Office of Education (OE) in which 
it was determined that the parents' allegations 
were an accurate reflection of the operation of 
the program. Notice was given to the SEA to 
make appropriate corrections* As the law suit 
w^as progressing, OE deemed it appropriate to 
reevaluate its findings in February 1974 and 
a second program review was conducted. The 
results of this review are under consideration 
now and OE will shortly reach a conclusion 
regarding the operation of the Title I program 
in Ukiah and its position on this law suit in 
which the plaintiffs are asking that the Court 
enjoin permanently all defendants from ad- 
ministering the program in an illegal manner. 



4, Reading achievement 

5, Parent attendance at meetings and 
afl'airs 

The Council is cautious about setting up ar- 
bitrary and restrictive criteria from the Fed- 
eral level. The NACEDC encourages local 
Educational Agencies to establish their own 
performance objectives based on their local 
needs assessment performed in conjunction 
with the parents of target children. There 
should be a better balance between initiatives 
emanating from local needs assessment and 
necessary federal priorities. Ultimately, the 
test must be whether the educational attain- 
ment of the children has been raised signifi- 
cantly and can be documented. 

The replicability of outstanding programs 
is a quality which could assist other school 
districts in designing a program suited to the 
individual needs of target children and Local 
Educational Agency resources. However, here 
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ai?am caution must be noted, so that the desire 
for model projjrams does not lead us to a 
national curriculum for compensatory educa- 
tion. The determiningr factor for utilizing pro- 
grams in other settings should be the local 
needs assessment of target children. 

The Council has voted to produce an in- 
terim report on outstanding programs which 
will contain our findings. 

The Council has reviewed the following 
five projects and considers them to be out- 
standing: 

!• Laser Program, Riverside, California 

Riverside Unified School 

District 
L3arning Achievement 
through Saturated 
Educational Resources 
(LASER) 
1972-73 

915 

Reading and Mathematics 

In^itruction 
Reading — 1.7 month per 

month 
Math — 1,8 month per 
month 



Sponsor: 
Name i)f Proj<H't ; 



School Year: 

Number of Students 
Served: 

Area of Concentra- 
tion: 

Significant Gains: 



Program Descriptio)} 

The program was designed to provide as- 
sistance to all children who had scored in the 
lowest 25-50 percentile ranks on standardized 
tests. Procedure: Extra instructional assist- 
ance was provided in reading and 
mathematics by instructional aides who re- 
ceived in-service training (based on individual 
assessments of special strengths and needs). 
For further information contact : 

Mr. E. Ray Berry, Superintendent 
Riverside Unified School District 
Riverside, California 

2. Staff Development, Dallas Texas 



Sponsor : 

Name of Project : 
School Year: 
Number of Teachers 
Area of C^mcentra- 
tion: 



Dallas Independent School 

District 
Staff Development 
1972-73 

120 Title I Teachers 

Retraining teachers with 
new teaching strategies 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Program Description 

The program provided Title I teachers an 
opportunity to participate in extensive retrain- 
ing programs in crosscultural experiences, em- 
phasizing flexibility in teaching style, capacity 
for self-renewal, and receptivity to change 
which resulted in developing better understand- 
ing of innercity students. Procedure: Title I 
teachers were selected by their peer group and 
the school principal. Teachers share the ex- 
perience gained with other staff personnel 
For further information contact: 

Dr. Nolan Estes, Supenntendent 

Dallas Independent School District 

3700 Ross Avenue 

Dallas, Texas 75202 

(212) 824-1620 



3. Reading Program, 

Sponsor: 

Name of Project: 



School Year: 

Number of Children 
Served: 

Area of Concentra- 
tion: 

Significant Gains: 



Frankfort, Kentucky 

Louisville Public S<*hools 
Diagnostic-Prescriptive- 
Individualized Primary 
Reading Program 
1972-73 

2,000 (Grades i-3) 
Reading 

1.5 month per month 



Program Description 

The program provides inner-city children 
in the primary grades with experiences to 
help them in learning to read. This in turn 
developed a positive attitude toward academic 
achievement. 

For further information contact : 

Dr. Newman Walker, Superintendent 
Louisville Public Schools 
Capital Plaza Building 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 

4. Corrective Reading and Mathematics 
Instruction, New York 

New York City Board of 

Education 
Corrective Reading and 
Mathematics and Bilin- 
gual Program for Preg- 
nant School Age Girls 
1972^73 



Sponsor: 
Name of Project: 



School Year: 

Number of Students 
Served: 

Area of Concentra- 
tion: 



Approximately 1200 

Reading and Mathematics 
Instruction 
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SiKnifiount Gains: Reading and Mathematics: 

1.1 month per month 
Bilingual : Students scored 
higher on the English 
into Spanish test than 
the Spanish into Eng- 
lish test. 

Program Description 

Tho program serving pregnant girls is 
geared to raicsing the reading and mathematicis 
attainment two years or more and to provide 
instruction in Spanish in corrective reading 
and mathematics by a bilingual teacher. 

For further information contact: 
Mr. Gene Satin 

Xew York City Board of Education 
llii Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 
(212) 596--6695 

«5. Outstanding Programs, Lansing, Michigan 

Sponsor: State of Michigan Depart- 

ment of Education 
School Year: 1972-V3 
Area of Concentra- 
tion ; Reading 

The folluwing 55 schools have been iden- 
titled as having successful Title I projects, 
indicating the month-per-month growth in 
reading and in the program. 

Achievement 



Srhftol htBtrift CaiiiM 

Holt Public Schools 2.9 

Mt, Pleasant Public Schs. 2,6 

Portage Twp. Schools 2 5 

Clurkston Community Schs, 2.3 

Rockford Public Schools 2.2 

Mariette Community Schools 2.2 

Homf^r Community Schools 2.1 

West Iron Co. Public Schs. 2,0 

Hillsdale Community Schs, 2.1 

Sand Creek Comm. Schools 2.0 

Hillman Community Schools 2.0 

Sandusky Community Schs* 2,0 

Highland Park Sch. Dist, 2,0 

Gladston(> Public Schools 2.0 

Coloma Community Schools 2,0 

Hart land Cons. Schools • 2.0 

South Lyon Comm. Sch.s, 2.0 

Be.ssemer Twp. Schools 2,0 

Eau Claire Public Schools 2.0 

St, Johns Public Schools 1,9 

Davison Community Schools 1,9 

Lakeview School District 1,8 

Waterford Twp. Schools 1.8 

BanRor Twp. Schools 1.8 

Tecumseh Public Schools* 1.8 

River Rouge School Dist. 1.8 

Atlanta Community Schools 1.7 
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School DiBtrict 


Achitvtmtnt 
6ain» 


Oceana Inter, Sch, Dist, 


1.7 


St. Louis Public Schools 


1.7 


Oalesburg- Augusta Schools 


1.7 


Athens Area Schools 


1.7 


Negaunee Public Schools 


1.7 


Paw Paw Public Schools 


1.7 


Dryden^Community Schools 


1.7 


Lapeer Public Schools 


1.7 


Van Dyke Public Schools 


1.7 


Colon Community Schools 


1.7 


Ovid-Elsie Area Schools 


1.7 


Buena Vista School Dist, 


1.7 


Clare Public Schools 


1.7 


Hancock Public Schools 


1.7 


Howell Public Schools 


1.7 


Orchard View Sch. Dist, 


1.7 


Martin Public Scnools 


1.7 


Reed City Public Schools 


1.7 


Plainwell Comm, Schools 


1.6 


Arenac-Eastern School 


1.6 


Alma Public Schools 


1.6 


Webberville Comm, Schools 


1.6 


Benzie Co, Central Schs. 


1.6 


Morrice Area Schools 


1.6 


Jchannesburg-Lewiston Area Schools 


1.6 


Comstock Park Public Schs, 


1.6 


Harbor Springs Public Schools. 


1.6 


Marquette Public Schools 


1.6 



For further information contact: 

Dr. John W. Porter 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 

State of Michigan Department of Education 

Lansing, Michigan 48902 

In conclusion, the Council wishes to empha- 
size that the experience of ESEA, Title I 
served as a catalyst to improve the American 
educational system. Data requirements have 
made LEAs data and performance conscious. 
Evaluation requirements and revievir from the 
Federal and State levels have caused intensive 
self-examination leading to improving the 
quality of educatoin for target children and, 
as a by-product, all children. 

Identification of projects which have ful- 
filled their goals and have resulted in sig- 
nificant gains for educationally disadvantaged 
children is as much a political process as it 
is a research procedure. The criteria utilized 
and the format for presentation communicates 
the degree of Federal intervention desired by 
the reviewers and the cognitive-affective skills 
mix desired by the reviewer from target chil- 
dren. Therefore, the Council concurs with the 
majority of educational researchers that 
measuring human performance is at best 
difficult. 

• • > 
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Title i Pragram Revieivs: A Longitudinal 
Analysis of State Assessment Criteria' 

During the past three years, 13 critical pro- 
gram areas have been identified and reviewed 
by the Division on the Education of the Dis- 
advantaged (DED) staff during annual Title 
I program reviews. In order to make an assess- 
ment of SEA progress, data was obtained 
from a review of documents at the SEA and 
LEA levels, onsite visits, and interviews with 
SEA and LEA staff. 

The progress made by SEAs in complying 
with USOE criteria in each of the thirteen 
critical program areas are indicated in the 
graphs which follow. 

The horizontal axis is the percentage score 
of SEAs in each program area. This percent- 
age score is obtained by rating SEAs from 
one through five on each performance criterion 
to measure achievement in each program area. 
The ratings are then summed for each SEA. 
Within any of the thirteen programs areas, 
the highest score an SEA can achieve is com- 
puted by multiplying the number of perform- 
ance criteria by "five" the highest possible 
rating. To determine an SEA's percentage 
score, the rating total is divided by the total 
number of possible points in each program 
area. The vertical axis is the number of States. 
These are plotted at each percentage interval 
for fiscal years 1971, 1972, and 1973. In the 
case of fiscal management, for example, there 
were three States falling within the 60-70 per- 
centage interval in FY 1971, five States within 
the interval in FY 1972, and eighteen States 
in FY 1973. 

Taken as a whole, the data indicates that 
90 percent of the States have increased their 
ratings 20 percent or more in at least nine 
of the thirteen program areas under review 
from 1971 through 1973. 

The NACEDC supports the concept of com- 
parability. As data are collected in 1974, the 
Council will examine selected school districts 

'Ctc«ned from mn informtl explanatory dneument provided by 

vsoe. 



which now receive Title I allotments to study 
compliance with comparability regulations. 

The Office of Education reviews annually 
comparability status reports and makes site 
visits to spot check their validity. In 1978 when 
out of 12,785 participating LEAs, 3,908 were 
required (due to their size) to report com- 
parability data. Of the 3,710 which actually 
reported, 3,666 were comparable. There were 
193 which did not report, plus 44 which were 
not comparable, which makes a total of 287 
not in compliance with the comparability regu- 
lations. 

The following chart was prepared by DED 
and illustrates urban compliance with compara- 
bility requirements. 



Survey of Comptrability SUtas of 14 Urge 
City School Districts 



SECEIVEO 

CITY REPORT ANALYZED COMPARABLE 



New York 


X 


X 


X 


Los Angeles 


X 


X 


X 


Chicago 


No-1 






Philadelphia 


No-2 






Detroit 


No-3 






Dade County (Miami) 


X 


X 


X 


Houston 


X 


X 


X 


Baltimore 


X 


X 


X 


Dallas 


X 


X 


X 


Cleveland 


X 


X 


X 


District of Columbia 


X 


X 


X 


Memphis 


X 


X 


X 


San Diego 


X 


X 


X 


Columbus 


X 


X 


X 


14 


11 


11 


11 



1. Report expected in SEA by Feb. 1. No Title I funds 
have been obligated after Dec. 1, 1978. 

2. Report expected in SEA by Jan. 21. No Title I fundi 
have been obligated after Dec. 1, 1973. 

8. Teacher strike prevented schools from opening on 
Schedule. Report expected in SEA by Jan. 19. 
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ORGANIZATION AND STAFFING 
How the LEA and SEA Organize the Delivery of 
Title 1 Services 
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TARGET AREA SELECTtON 
How the lEA and SEA Rank and Select Their Target Schoob 
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PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
How the LEA and SEA Initiate Project Emphasis 
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COMPARABlLiTY 
How the LEA and SEA Document That Title I Services are 
Truly Supplemental 
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» Comparabiltty was not required in 1971. 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
How the LEA and SEA identify the Needs of 
the Eligible Children 
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NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS 
How the LEA and SEA Relate to Representatives of Eligible 
Children Enrolled in Nonpublic Schools 
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PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 
How the LEA and SEA Actively involve Parents in the Planning, 
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DISSEMINATION AND PUBLIC INFORMATION 
How the LEA and SEA Inform Administrators and Parants About 
Requirements and Possibilities in ttie Title I Program 
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STATE AGENCY PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN IN INSTiTUTiONS 
FOR NEGLECTED AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN 
How the State Serves Eligible Children in the Neglected 
and Delinquent Categories 
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COMPARABILITY OF SERVICES 



§ 116.26 Comparability of iservices. 

(a) A State educational agency shalP not 
approve an application of a local educational 
agency (other th?»n a State agency directly 
responsible for providing free public education 
for handicapped children or for children in 
institutions for neglected or delinque»»t chil- 
dren) for the fiscal year 1972 and subsequent 
fiscal years unless that agency has filed, in ac- 
cordance with instructions issued by the State 
educational agency, information as set forth 
in paragraphs (b) and (c) of this section upon 
which the State educational agency will deter- 
mine whether the services, taken as a whole, to 
be provided with State and local funds in each 
of the school attendance areas to be served by 
a project under Title I of the Act are at least 
comparable to the services being provided in 
the school attendance areas of the applicant's 
school district which are not to be served by 
a project under said Title I, For the purpose of 
this section, State and local funds include those 



* Office of Education, Titit I Rtfrulatlnna 
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funds used in determinations of fiscal eflfort 
in accordance with § 116.45. 

(b) The State educational agency shall re- 
quire each local educational agency, except as 
provided under paragraph (d) of this section, 
to submit data, based on services provided from 
State and local expenditures for subparagraphs 
(2) through (7) of this paragraph, for each 
public school to be served by a project under 
Title I of the Act and, on a combined basis, 
for all other public schools in the district serv- 
ing children in corresponding grade level, which 
schools are not served by projects under that 
title. Such data shall show (1) the average 
daily membership, (2) the average number of 
assigned certified classroom teachers, (3) the 
average number of assigned certified instruc- 
tional staflf other than teachers, (4) the aver- 
age number of assigned noncertified instruc- 
tional staff, (5) the amount expended for 
instructional salaries, (6) the amount of such 
salaries expended for longevity pay, and (7) 
the amounts expended for other instructional 
costs, such as the costs of textbooks, library re- 
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sources* and other instructional materials, as 
defined in § 117,1 <i) «f this chapter; and such 
other information as the State educational 
agency may require and utilize for the pur- 
pose of determininsr comparability of services 
under this section. The data so provided shall 
he data for the second fiscal year preceding the 
fiscal year in which the project applied for 
under said Title 1 is to be cai-ried out unless a 
local educational agency finds that it has more 
recent adequate data from the immediately pre- 
ceding fiscal year which would be more suitable 
for the purpose of determining comparability 
under this section. 

(c) The data submitted by the local educa- 
tional agency based on services provided with 
State and local expenditures, shall, in addition 
to the information required under paragraph 
(b) of this section, show for each public school 
ser\ing children who are to participate in 
projects under Title I of the Act and for the 
average of all public schools in the school dis- 
trict serving corresponding grade levels but 
not serving children under Title ! of the Act. 
on the basis of pupils in average daily mem- 
bership: 

(1) The average number of pupils per as- 
signed certified classroom teacher; 

(2) The average number of pupils per as- 
signed certified instructional staff member 
(other than teachers ) ; 

(3) The average number of pupils per as- 
signed noncertified instructional staff member; 

(4) The amounts expended per pupil for 
instructional salaries (other than longevity 
pay); and, 

(5) The amounts expended per pupil for 
other instructional costs, such as the costs of 
textbooks, library resources, and other instruc- 
tional materials. 

The services provided at a school where children 
will be served under said title I are deemed to be 
comparable for the purposes of this section if 
the ratios for that school determined in accord- 
ance with subparagraphs (1), (2), and (3) of 
this paragraph do not exceed 105 percent of the 
corresponding ratios for the said other schools 
in the district, and if the ratios for that deter- 
mined in accordance with subparagraphs (4) 
and (5) of this paragraph are at least 95 per- 
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cent of the corresponding ratios for said other 
schools. State educational agencies may, subject 
to the approval of the Commissioner, propose 
and establish criteria, in addition to those speci- 
fied in this section, which must be met by local 
educational agencies. 

(d) The State educational agency shall not 
approve project applications under Title 1 of 
the Act for fiscal year 1972 unless the applicant 
local educational agency has submitted the data 
required by paragraphs (b) and (c) of this 
section. Such data must be submitted to the 
State educational agency no later than July 
1, 1971, and July 1 of each year thereafter. In 
the case of local educational agencies the data 
for which indicate a failure to meet the stand- 
ards for comparability described in this sec- 
tion, such applications must indicate how such 
comparability will be achieved by the begin- 
ning of fiscal year 1973. Applications for fiscal 
year 1973 and succeeding fiscal years shall not 
be approved unless the State educational agency 

(1) finds, on the basis of the data sub- 
mitted, that the local educational agency has 
achieved comparability (as described in this 
section) and has filed a satisfactory assurance 
that such comparability will be maintained, or, 

(2) in the case of a local educational agency 
the data for which indicate a failure to meet 
such standards of comparability, receives from 
that local educational agency information with 
respect to projected budgets, staff assignments, 
and other pertinent matters showing that com- 
parability will be achieved by the beginning 
of that fiscal year, together with a satisfactory 
assurance that such comparability will be 
maintained during the period for which such 
application is submitted. Notwithstanding the 
foregoing provisions no action shall be required 
of any local educational agency concerning the 
achievement of comparability with respect to 
subparagraphs (2) and (3) of paragraph (c) 
of this section if less than the equivalent of 
a full time staff member would be required to 
achieve such comparability. 

(e) Any agency which has an allocation of 
less than $50,000 for the fiscal year under 
parts A, B, and C of title I of the Act, and 
which is operating schools where children are 
not to be served under that title shall file a 
satisfactory assurance that it will use its State 
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and local funds to provide services in its schools 
serving childrtn who are to participate in proj- 
ects under that title, which services are com- 
parable to the services so provided in these 
schools serving children in corresponding grade 
levels which are not to be served by a project 
under that title. Such an agency shall also file 
the data required by paragraph (b) (1), (2), 
(3), and (4) of this section and the data re- 
quired by paragraph (c) <1), (2), and (3) 
of this section. 

(f) The requirements of this section are not 
applicable to a local educational agency which 
is operating only one school serving children 
at the grade levels at which services under 
said title I are to be provided or which has 
designated the whole of the school district as 
a project area in accordance with § 116.17(d). 
(20U.S.C. 241e(a)(3)) 

Program Review Letters: Summary of Pro- 
gram Review Findings 

The NACEDC has recommended that pro- 
gram reviews be mandated by the legislation 
which extends BSEA, Title I. 

The Council has always supported this addi- 
tional, though costly, procedure of program re- 
views, because financial audits do not neces- 
sarily reflect the quality of educational service. 

In discussion with Area Desk Program 
Specialists, the Council found that the 
DED is aware of many of the local 
problems facing local educational agencies 
in administering Title I and of their inade- 
quacies in providing services to these children. 
When complaints are filed, the DED staff does 



follow up. Program Specialists Teams some- 
times make additional visits to local educational 
agencies and offer technical assistance, if neces- 
sary, in efforts to resolve some of the diffi- 
culties. Several States have had as many as five 
visits in order to correct certain technicalities 
in their administration of Title I programs. 

The program review letters which have been 
mailed to the DED by State Coordinators are 
now public information, and the Council re- 
quested a copy of this file to develop a national 
review from 1970-1974. 

In 1971 many districts were cited for gen- 
eral aid violations but by 1974 general aid 
violations were decreasing. 

On the whole, the data indicate general im- 
provement among the States from year to 
year. This is highly correlated with familiarity 
with the program through experience and 
through Federal and State provided technical 
assistance. 

State Departments of Education, partly 
through ESEA, Title I administrative money 
and requirements and partly through Title V, 
Strengthening State Departments, are increas- 
ingly capable of better administering Title I 
requirements and, at the same time, providing 
adequate service to children. 

Much has been done and much needs to be 
done. However, the program review material 
documents the need for implementation of the 
Council's minimum mandates and corroborates 
the Council's view that certain components 
should be included in any compensatory educa- 
tion program in order to raise the educational 
attainment of the children served. 



D. Services to Delinquent Children in State and 
Local Institutions 



So much emphasis has been placed on the 
large grant of money distributed under ESEA, 
Title I to public schools on monitoring these 
funds and on seeking methods of measuring 
success, that little public attention has been 
focused on the programs under Title I for de- 
linquent children in institutions. 

According to DHEW statistics for fiscal 
year 1973, there are 17,031 delinquent children 
in State institutions, 1,533 in correctional in- 
stitutions, 50,323 neglected children and 190,- 



059 Title I eligible children, in foster homes. 
(These an tfte number of formula children, 
and are not necessarily the numbers of children 
actually receiving services.) 

DHEW reports that 54,387 children were 
eligible in fiscal year 1973, and 69,786 children 
are estimated to be eligible in 1974. The USOE 
does not have data available on which children 
were actually served in 1973. Only a small per- 
cent of delinquent children are in institutions 
— most are on probation or parole in the com- 
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mimit>% and most dependent children are in 
private homes. Institutiona; for the above chil- 
dren are defined as follows : 

l7istitution for Deihiquent CkUdren 

**An institution for di'linquont children means a 
public or private nonprotU residential fa<*ility which 
is operated primarily for the care of. for an indefinite 
period of time or for a defrate period of time other 
than one of «hort duration* children who have been 
adjudicated to be delinquent children. Such term also 
includes; an adult correctional institution in which 
children are placed.** 

Instituthn for Neglected Child rev 

**An institution for neglected children means a 
public or private nonpr^>fit residential facility (other 
than a fo.ster home) which is operated primarUy for 
the care of* for an indefinite period of time, at least 
ten children who have been committed to the insti- 
tution, or voluntarily placed in tho institution, and 
for whom the institution has assumetl or been granted 
custodial responsibility pursuant to applicable State 
law. because of the abandonment or neglect by. or 
death of, parents or persons acting in the place of 
parents/* 

Correctional Institution Hotising Children 
Aged 5 Through 17 Inclusive 

*'A locally administered prison, jail, workhouse, or 
similar facility in which children are housed as a 
result of their having been committed to that insti- 
tution in accordance with State law and for whom the 
average length of stay is at least thirty days." 

The time has come to give serious attention 
to what is beins: done with educational pro- 
grams geared to serving children adjudicated 
to be delinqtient and placed in State training 
schools and institutions, as well as the children 
who are dependent, neglected, orphaned or 
abandoned and become wards of the court who 
are placed in State and local institutions or in 
foster care. 

Most authorities agree that a child removed 
from his home (for whatever reason) and 
placed in an institution or foster home has 
quite an adjtistment to make, a greater adjust- 
ment than a child moving to another school 
district with his family. 

The delinquent is removed from his neigh- 
borhood, school, and family because of his mis- 
deeds; the neglected or dependent child is re- 
moved from his home and family because they 
cannot give him the minimum of care and su- 
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pervision. Each has an emotional adjustment 
to make to institutional life and a new school. 

The drafters of ESEA» Title I perceived that 
children in institutions should share in the 
funds made available by Congress for educat- 
ing disadvantaged children. The maximum 
amount of grant allocated to a State agency 
each fiscal year is determined by multiplying 
one-half the State average per pupil cost en- 
rolled in a public school throughout the State, 
or one-half the national average per pupil cost, 
whichever is greater, by the average daily at- 
tendance of neglected or delinquent children 
institutionalized in schools operated by or sup- 
ported by the agency. The funds are made 
available for administering Title I programs, 
including programs for neglected and delin- 
quent children, and equal one percent of the 
overall amount of the Title I grant. However, 
no State receives less than $150,000 or $25,000 
in the case of outlying areas. 

Since the delinquent is committed to an in- 
stitution and sometimes released other than at 
the beginning and ending of a school term, 
hard data is not available on the number of 
children receiving Title I benefits, the length of 
time they receive these services, and to what 
extent these children have met specific educa- 
tional needs. 

The Office of Education and the State 
Title I Coordinators and Recipient State Appli- 
cant Agencies share the available data and make 
a composite of criteria for measuring success 
and a compilation of successful educational pro* 
grams for delinquents in State and local in- 
stitutions. 

The dependent and neglected must be 
housed separately from the delinquents, how- 
ever, violations do occur. Also, information 
about educational programs for these two 
groups should be maintained separately. Chil- 
dren adjudicated to be delinquents will remain 
in institutions for long periods of time, pos- 
sibly for all the years they attend school. Suc- 
cessful educational programs here should be 
comparable to programs for educationally dis- 
advantaged children in public or nonpublic 
schools. 

Senator Birch Bayh, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Subcommittee on Juvenile De- 
linquency, stated; 
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"During my two years as Chairman of the Sub- 
committee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, I have 
carefully reviewed the Federal juvenile delinquency 
programs which are scattered among more than 40 
agencies. Unfortunately, this investigation confirmed 
what had already been painfully suggested—that 
existing Federal programs have not provided the 
requisite direction, coordination, resources, and 
leadership needed to deal with the crisis of delin- 
quency. They have had virtually no impact on the 
devasting effects of juvenile crime — crime which 
results every year in immeasurable loss in human 
life, personal security, and wasted economic and 
human resources." 

A partial listing: of thes.e agencies which 
provide Federal juvenile delinquency programs 
are: 

Department of Justice, Bureau of Prisons, 
Correctional Services 

To improve correctional services to those 
charged with or convicted of violations of 
State or local laws and ordinances in order 
to reduce recidivism. 

Department of Justice, Law Enforcement AS' 
sistance Agency, Criminal Justice Center 

Professionalization of criminal justice per- 
sonnel through higher education (including 
police, courts and corrections professions). 

Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, National Institute of Mental Health, 
Health Services and Mental Health Admin- 
istration 

To develop new knowledge to the causes, 
diagnosis, treatment, control, and preven- 
tion of mental disease of man through basic, 
clinical, and applied research, investigations, 
experiments, demonstrations, and studies. 
Areas of special interest include alcoholism, 
suicide prevention, early child care, metro- 
politan mental health problems, crime and 
delinquency, narcotics, and drug abuse. 

Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Social Rehabilitation Services, Child 
Welfare Service 

To establish, extend and strengthen services 
provided to States and local public welfare 
programs for development of preventive or 
protective services which will prevent the 
neglect, abuse, exploitation or delinquency 
of children. 



Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Social Rehabilitation Services, Youth 
Development and Delinquency Prevention 

To assist States and local education agen- 
cies, and other public and nonprofit private 
agencies in establishing and carrying out 
community-based programs, including pro- 
grams in schools for prevention of delin- 
quency. 

Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, .Bureau of Adult Education, Division 
of Vocational Education 

To provide (1) research training and ex- 
perimental development, ox pilot programs 
designed to meet special vocational needs of 
youths, and (2) dissemination of informa- 
tion derived from these projects. 

Department of Health, Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped 

Develop special projects for special educa- 
tion for emotionally disturbed or handi- 
capped delinquents. 

Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act of 1973 Senate Bill 821 

Recently, Senators Birch Bayh and Marlow 
W. Cook of the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Delinquency, introduced Senate 
Bill 821, cited as the Juvenile Justice De- 
linquency Prevention Act of 1973. This bill was 
first introduced as S.3148 during the 92d Con- 
gress, and received strong support and endorse- 
ment by youth-serving organizations. Exten- 
sive hearings have been conducted over the 
past two years. Witnesses from State, local 
and private agencies and organizations have 
testified in support of the urgent need for this 
legislation. 

The purpose of this bill is to improve the 
quality of juvenile justice, and to provide a 
comprehensive, coordinated approach to the 
problems of juvenile delinquency. The bill has 
already received strong support from many of 
the major organizations in the field of youth 
development and prevention of delinquency, 
and also from persons throughout the United 
States who have been or are actively involved 
in administering services to the delinquent 
population. 



In the opinion of the Senate Judiciary Sub* 
committee on Juvenile Delinquency the exist- 
ing Federal programs have not in the past prch 
vided the direction, coordination, resources, 
and/or leadership which is greatly needed to 
offset the crisis of the delinquent population. 

The bill authorizes approximately $1«5 bil- 
lion, over the next four years in order to allow 
State and local governments new resources 
for developing programs for juvenile delin- 
quents. 

The Council hopes this type of coordination 
can be brought about voluntarily. If not, form- 
ally structured legislation may be the only 
answer. 

The Council plans to host a meeting in 1974 
of representatives from the 40 agencies which 
are already funded to serve the educational 
needs of delinquent children. We will examine 
the need for, and ways of bringing about, co- 
ordination of these agencies. 

Another elusive aspect of this field of study 
is aftercare evaluation. If the delinquent makes 
educational progress while in institutions and 
returns to the same home, school and neighbor- 
hood, it is important to follow up with efforts 
which encourage his continued academic ad- 
vancement. Parole officers are responsible for 
helping the returnee make a successful adjust- 
ment, but how much the parole officer should 
or could do to follow through with his school 
work is debatable. Is it realistic to expect the 
parole officer to function in this manner? 

Some agency should be charged with at least 
the minimum of post-care counseling for the 
returnee and monitoring his/her school achieve- 
ment for a term. In this way data could also 

E. Parent Involvement 

Educators commonly believe that the en- 
vironmental factor which had the greatest im- 
pact upon the educational attainment of chil- 
dren is the influence of the family selling. The 
involvement of parents can often bridge the 
gap between the home and school. When prop« 
erly trained, parents become more sophisti- 
cated in their approach to school officials who 
administer services to children. 

ESEA, Title I was amended in 1970 to in- 



be compiled to see if the educational efforts 
of the institutions have a lasting effect on a 
majority of the returnees. 

Educational Criteria for Success 

Educational goals cannot be separated from 
social goals. The criteria for success in serving 
delinquent children must be based upon educa- 
tional attainment and the significant improve** 
ment in their educational performance along 
with the recidivism rate and rehabilitation. 

The Title I guidelines might be too binding 
for the effectiveness of delivery of services to 
neglected and delinquent children in institu- 
tions and there is need for specific guidelines 
for this part of Title I programs. Some in- 
stitutions found it necessary to bend the truth 
about the types of services they are adminis- 
tering to children in institutions in order vo 
fit State priorities when the individual needs 
assessment for these children conflicts with 
those priorities. 

There is interest in decentralization of pro- 
grams for delinquents. Ideally, there would be 
no large State institutions for delinquents. Mas- 
sachusetts and Oregon have taken the lead in 
this trend and each have closed at least one 
State facility. Whether this trend eventually 
will result in more small institutions for de- 
linquents within the State, neighborhood fa- 
cilities, or a continuation of big State insti- 
tutions remains to foe seen. 

While this has to do with penology, behav- 
ioral science and rehabilitation, educators must 
still view its impact on the educational pro- 
grams for the delinquents. The Council will 
follow the trend to determine the impact on 
ESEA allocations. 



elude a prescription of parent involvement as 
follows: 

Sec. 415. In the case of any applicable pro- 
gram in which the Commissioner determines 
that parental participation at the State or 
local level would increase the effectiveness of 
the program in achieving its purposes, he 
shall promulgate regulations with respect to 
such program setting forth criteria designed 
to encourage such participation. If the pro- 
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g*'am for which such determination provides 
for payments to local educational agencies, 
applications for such payments shall— 

(1) set forth such policies and procedures 
as will ensure that programs and proj- 
ects assisted under the application 
have been planned and developed, and 
will be operated, in consultation with, 
and with the involvement of parents of, 
the children to be served by such pro- 
grams and projects; 

(2) be submitted with assurance that such 
parents have had an opportunity to pre- 
sent their views with respect to the 
application; and 

(3) set forth policies and procedures for 
adequate dissemination of program 
plans and evaluations to such parents 
and the public. 

In October 1971, the Title I guidelines were 
amended to require the establishment of parent 
councils at the districtwide levels with parent 
membership being more than a simple majority 
of parent advisory councils. 

(o)(l) Parental involvement at the local 
level is deemed to be an important means of 
increasing the effectiveness of programs under 
Title I of the Act. Each application of a local 
educational agency (other than a State agency 
directly responsible for providing free pubfic 
education for handicapped children or for 
children in institutions for neglected and de- 
linquent children) for assistance under that 
Title, therefore, (i) shall describe how parents 
of the children to be served were consulted and 
involved in the planning of the project and 
(ii) shall set forth specific plans for continuing 
the involvement of such parents in the further 
planning and in the development and operation 
of the project. 

(2) Each local educational agency shall 
prior to the submission of an application for 
fiscal year 1972 and any succeeding fiscal year, 
establish a council in which parents (not em- 
ployed by the olcal educational agency) of edu- 
cationally deprived children residing in attend- 
ance areas which are to be served by the 
project, constitute more than a simple majority, 
or designate for that purpose an existing organ- 
ized group in which such parents will constitute 
more than a simple majority, and shall include 
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in its application sufficient information to en- 
able the State educational agency to make the 
following determinations: 

(i) That the local educational agency has 
taken appropriate measures to insure the selec- 
tion of parents to the parent council who are 
representative (a) of the children eligible to 
be served (including such children enrolled in 
private schools) and (6) of the attendance 
areas to be included in the Title I program of 
such agency; 

(ii) That each member of the council has 
been furnished free of charge copies of Title I 
of the Act, the Federal regulations, guidelines, 
and criteria issued pursuant thereto. State title 
I regulations and guidelines, and the local edu- 
cational agency's current application; and that 
such other information as may be needed for 
the effective involvement of the council in the 
planning, development, operation, and evalua- 
tion of projects under said Title I (including 
prior applications for title I projects and eval- 
uations thereof) will also be made available to 
the council; 

(iii) That the local educational agency has 
provided the parent council with the agency's 
plans for future Title I projects and programs, 
together with a description of the process of 
planning and developing those projects and 
programs, and the projected times at which 
each stage of the process will start and be 
completed; 

(iv) That the parent council has had an 
adequate opportunity to consider the informa- 
tion available concerning the special educa- 
tional needs of the educationally deprived 
children residing in the project areas, and the 
various programs available to meet those 
needs, and to make recommendations concern- 
ing those needs which should be addressed 
through the Title I program and similar pro- 
grams; 

(v) That the parent council has had an op- 
portunity to review evaluations of prior title I 
programs and has been informed of the per- 
formance criteria by which the proposed pro- 
gram is to be evaluated; 

(vi) That the title I program in each proj- 
ect area includes specific provisions for 
informing and consulting with parents con- 
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cerning the services to be provided for their 
children under title I of the Act and the ways 
in which such parents can assist their children 
in realizing the benefits those services are in« 
tended to provide; 

(vii) That the local educational agency has 
adequate procedures to insure prompt response 
to complaints and suggestions from parents 
and parent council; 

(viii) That all parents of children to be 
served have had an opportunity to present 
their views concerning the application to the 
appropriate school personnel, and that the par- 
ent council has had an opportunity to submit 
comments to the State educational agency con- 
cerning the application at the time it is sub- 
mitted, which comments the State educational 
agency shall consider in determining whether 
or not the application shall be approved. 

(3) The State educational agency may es- 
tablish such additional rules and procedures, 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
section, as may be reasonably necessary to in- 
sure the involvement of parents and the proper 
organization and functioning of parent coun- 
cils. 

The Council's concern this year was to get 
the views of both parents and school adminis- 
trators on the effect parent participation was 
having in raising the Title I childrens* educa- 
tional attainment. The Council believes that 
attitudes of administrators and teachers to- 
ward parents has great bearing on the effec- 
tiveness of parent advisory councils, and that 
parents need a voice in the development, opera- 
tion and evaluation of educational services 
which affect their children. 

There is no substantial evidence to measure 
what effect parent participation has on a 
child's ability to learn and no available docu- 
mentation to indicate what makes strong and 
effective parent advisory councils. However, 
the Council has seen a positive influence on 
the learning process of the children when par- 
ents are involved in a decision-making role as 
school employees or volunteers. 

The Council has evaluated the progress and 
impact of parent involvement since 1970, and 
this year developed an instrument to gather 
information on parent advisory councils and 
an overall view of the general reaction of ad- 



visory role. (See Appendix C, page 174.) 

The responsibility of school districts is to 
develop programs which will meet the educa- 
tional needs of educationally deprived children. 
Evaluation and auditing of Federal pi*ograms 
has been ineffective at some of the local levels 
and efforts are being made to develop instru- 
ments which will improve the accountability 
of local school districts. 

Some local educational agencies have met 
with failure in their attempts to offer diverse 
programs required to serve the eligible Title I 
children residing in dense urban areas. Parents 
have stated that schools are not amenable to 
change and are not responsive to the needs of 
their children. School officials, in some cases, 
have viewed parents as incapable, irresponsi- 
ble and uninterested in their childrens* educa- 
tional needs. School officials have also been 
accused of making parents feel uncomfortable 
when they visit the schools, and parents have 
often stated that they feel they are not a part 
of the school setting. These attitudes of school 
administrators and teachers has brought about 
a low level of parent participation. 

After meeting with parents at the January 
1973 parent conference and visiting several 
parent workshops, which the Council viewed 
as outstanding, the Council developed a list of 
minimum mandates which they felt should be 
included in any compensatory education legis- 
lation. One of these recommendations was 
"districtwide parent advisory councils" to 
channel the collective advisory voice of parents 
of participating children to the school superin- 
tendent and school board. (See legislation sec- 
tion, page 22.) 

Questionnaires were mailed to former con- 
ferees who attended the parent conference in 
January 1973, hosted by the Council, and also 
to State Title I Coordinators of the corre- 
sponding States. Some of the coordinators vol- 
untarily circulated this questionnaire to all 
their local school districts. 

States participating in the survey are as 
follows: 



Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 



Hawaii 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

MassachuHotts 
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Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pi'nnaylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Texas 
Washington 
District of Columbia 



Montana 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Michigan 
Missouri 
Mississippi 

We have thus far received 2,250 responses. 
The report herein is based upon only those 
States which took part in the survey, and the 
analysis does not reflect a total national pic- 
ture of parent participation in local school dis- 
tricts. 

Parent Responses 

The Cfouncil received approximately 200 re- 
sponses from local parent advisory councils 
and/or former conferees. The findings indi- 
cated substantial parent participation in their 
school districts. It was evident that, in accord- 
ance with Title 1 guidlines, the advisory 
councils were made up of more than just a 
simple majority of parents of Title I children. 
Since the regulations and guidelines do not 
specify how parents are to be selected, the 
Council was interested in the sel ction process 
and what impact it had on the effectiveness of 
parent advisory councils. The responses from 
parents indicated that school administrators 
either appointed or selected parents to serve 
on these advisory councils. We also questioned 
whether parents received training to deal with 
the complexities of legislation and regulations. 
The responses showed that there were various 
types of training; workshops were held which 
provided members with basic information con- 
cerning Title I programs and sessions were 
conducted to inform parent groups on the Ti- 
tle I regulations and guidelines. 

Parents participated in various ways — as 
paid paraprofessionals in the classrooms, as 
advisors, as decision-makers in the local school 
districts, and as tutors of their own children. 

The Council has seen some of these parent 
groups actively involved in the above roles and 
concluded that parents, when they are included 
in the decision-making process, often share a 
constructive role in concert with school boards 
and administration as well as familiarizing 
themselves with programs designed to achieve 
educational attainment for children. 



The overall response indicated improvement 
in the attitudes of school administrators and 
teachers toward parents. However, in several 
instances parents still believe much needs to be 
done to have parents accepted as equal part- 
ners and i-emove some of the reluctance and 
suspicion parents have about involving them- 
selves in Title I activities. 

The responses received varied in numbers 
from one per State to approximately 350. Al- 
most all school districts reported having city- 
wide parent advisory councils in their districts 
which served Title I children. The responses 
indicated that members were either appointed 
or selected by school officials. It was stated that 
this selection process was due largely to the 
difficulty school officials have in getting par- 
ents out to meetings. 

The responses to questions regarding inser- 
vice training for parents and the professional 
staif did not differ from the responses of the 
parents. In practically all cases, school officials 
reported that no provisions were made for ad- 
ditional costs to parents for attendance at 
meetings. In many cases, it was stated that 
this was due to limited funds made available 
to local educational agencies. 

The overall view of school officials regarding 
the effect parents have on a child's educational 
attainment was in most instances favorable. 
While this was the overall consensus of re- 
sponses processed, there was some evidence 
wherein school officials still disapprove of par- 
ent participation and view parents as a threat 
to the school system's security. 

Conclusion 

From the above survey the Council views 
parent involvement in programs designed for 
educationally deprived children as a valuable 
and effective way for local school districts to 
tap parents as the "grass roots" because par- 
ents can often recognize and sometimes correct 
deficiencies found in the educational process 
of their own children. The Council reiterated 
its support of parent advisory councils on the 
local level on a school-by-school basis to ensure 
accountability to the parents of the children to 
be served. 
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F. Participation of Ciiildren Enrolled in Nonpublic Schools 



In the 1972 and 1973 Anitual Reports, the 
NACEDC recommended inclusion of a detailed 
description of the participation which it felt 
that nonpublic school administrators should 
have according to law in the planning, devel- 
opment, operation, identification of target 
populations, needs assessment and evaluation 
of Title I programs. 

In an effort to determine progress toward 
achieving implementation of maximum coop- 
eration between the public school districts and 
the representatives of eligible children enrolled 
in nonpublic schools, the Subcommittee on Pro- 
gram Development hosted a meeting in Boston 
in October 1973 with representatives of the 
secular and parochial private schools. At thet 
meeting, the Council subcommittee discussed 
current legislative initiatives, administrative 
experiences and the landmark Anna Barrera 
vs. Wheeler Supreme Court case regarding Ti- 
tle I. 

Liaison with DHEW 

The major concern of the participants was 
the need for liaison between DHEW and the 
representatives of nonpublic school eligible 
children. They felt that cooperation between 
them at the division level, and even at the 
USOE level had improved, but felt a need for a 
policy-level designee at DHEW. They re- 
quested that the policy level designee be 
involved in the planning of programs with man- 
dated participation of non-public school eligi- 
bles, and participate in the drafting of clearly 
written regulations pursuant to those legal 
mandates. 

The Council recommends that a policy-level 
person be delegated to have the responsibility 
for the concerns of eligible children attending 
nonpublic schools. 

Data Collection 
There has been insufficient data on the num- 
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bers of Title I eligible children attending non- 
public schools, and the NACEDC has consist- 
ently requested that such a determination be 
made. The latest figure we have is a 1971 count 
indicating 347,312 participating private school 
children, provided by the Director of the Divi- 
sion of Education for the Disadvantaged. 

The NACEDC concurs with the recommen- 
dation submitted to it by nonpublic school 
representatives that: 

^'State educational agencies be mandated to 
report in hard data form on the number of non- 
public school students being served and the 
dollar amount being expended for nonpublic 
programs. In the collection of this data, State 
educational agencies be required to verify the 
accuracy of the data being submitted with a 
nonpublic school official at the level of the local 
educational agency. 

Representation on Boards and Commissions 

There was common agreement that there is 
insufficient guarantee of nonpublic school rep- 
resentation on policy level and advisory level 
boards. There was a hesitancy to define the 
ideal percentage of representation on such 
boards and commissions at every level, LEA 
to State to Federal. Therefore, in the spirit ol* 
the subcommittee conference, 

The NACEDC recommends that terminology 
which supports nonpublic school representation 
on boards and commissions read as follows: 

"private nonprofit school officials who are knowledge- 
able, informed and involved in programs affecting the 
disadvantaged children enrolled in nonpublic schools.** 



Conclusion 

The Coimcil notes that a satisfactory non- 
public school bypass, which the NACEDC has 
recommended, has now been included in the 
House bill to extend ESEA. 
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G. The Migrant Program— 1974 



The Council has placed priority on serving 
migrant children. As a result of their mobility, 
State and local Rovornments often respond to 
this group with the barest minimum of ser- 
vices, if ui all. Therefore, the Federal role has 
been and should be to guarantee educational 
services comparable to those received by other 
public school children. The Council commends 
improvements that have occurred in the de- 
livery of Title I services to migrant children. 

In past reports, the NACEDC has focused 
on the data bank, the Uniform Migrant Stu- 
dent Record Transfer System (UMSRTS), 
which has made it possible for LEAs to utilize 
migrant students' school records promptly and 
accurately. The NACEDC has consistently re- 
quested that this system be expanded to include 
transfer program objectives and test data for 
each student, and that an accurate count of 
migrant students be used to determine fund- 
ing. 

In the 197 1 Report Year, amendments to the 
House bill on the extension of ESEA have in- 
cluded the requirement that funding for mi- 
grant programs be premised on the data now 
validated for accuracy by USOE specialists, 
available^ in the UMSRTS. The system now 
holds 177,000 records on individual migrant 
children. 

F unctioniun of the UMSRTS for Fundb\g Pur- 
poses 

States which recjuest records of children who 
enter the State for educational services indi- 
cate to the data system that a child has moved 
from his previous location to the new State. 
Consequently, the data bank reflects the num- 
ber of children served in each State and the 
period for which they are .served. To estimate 
for funding purposes, a review is made of last 
year's influx, expected weather conditions and 
agricultural industrial changes. Therefore, 
planning is made po.ssible from the past year's 
requirements. This plan of operation results in 
special problems when national disasters, such 
as floods, alter the needs of an area temporar- 
ily. Therefore: 

The NACEDC recommends that a mechanism 
be devised to provide a minimum planning floor 
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of 80 percent of the past year's allocation, and 
to have the UMSRTS adjust the remaining 20 
percent according to current FY needs by re- 
allocating to the States, which demonstrate 
such need through requests for records. 

New VMSRTS Form Includes Criterion Ref' 
erenced Test Data 

The new form of the UMSRTS is located on 
page 47 and contains data on school history, 
parents, school i^ealth, current school data and 
medical information. Even occupational and so- 
cioeconomical health problems are surveyed. 
For example, the form requests information 
on blood lead levels, pesticide blood levels, fluo- 
ride and typhoid. 

This year, the results of a testing program 
will unify the data available on the perform- 
ance levels of migrant children and contrib- 
ute to program planning and needs assessment 
of the individual child for the first time. This 
comprehensive approach is utilizing the Michi- 
gan Criterion Mathematics Test and the Texas 
Criterion Reading Test which were selected in 
common agreement by the States. The Council 
commends this cooperative effort among the 
States. 

The NACEDC will review the results of these 
test experiences in the next report year, ex- 
amining them for their applicability to needs 
assessment, program planning and evaluation, 
and for use in the funding formula. 

Council Site Visit 

The Council visited a migrant family in the 
Shenandoah Valley, V^irginia, with local gov- 
ernment oflicials responsible for targeting ser- 
vices to that family. The members learned that 
the children were recorded in the UMSRTS by 
Virginia and not by other States which had 
served them. 

The initial breakdown in the UMSRTS was 
caused by the length of residency in Florida 
of this migrant family. Florida did not use the 
UMSRTS because the family had resided in 
that State for about six months and the State 
did not consider them to be migrants. This is 
the usual practice. 



The NAC£DC recommends that those stu- 
dents who spend any part of the school year 
as children of agricultural migrant workers be 
included in Uniform Migrant Student Record 
Transfer System. 

State Funds Targeted to Migrant Programs 

The Council has learned that five States 
have contributed State funds for migrant pro- 
grams, and, consistent with past action, the 
Council wishes to compliment their special ef- 
forts on behalf of these transient students. 
Colorado, N*ew Jersey, Pennsylvania, Califor- 
nia and New York have special State funded 
migrant programs. 

Accrual of Credits: A Council Recomneiukir 
tion 

The NACEDC recommends that the UMSRTS 
also be utilized to accrue credits premised on 
residency for secondary school students who are 
children of agricultural migrant workers. 

In the case of migrant students, two pri- 
mary causes of dropping out are the economic 
support a secondary student can provide his 
family and the loss of accrued credits leading 
to graduation. Therefore, the NACEDC feels 
that the UMSRTS is a prime tool to lower the 
dropout rate for migrant students if residency 
and credit accrual are performed by the sys- 
tem. 

USOE reported to the Council on February 
1974 that training has begun to develop a 
means of scoring secondary school credits on 
the form, and that States have agreed that this 
would be a valid credential toward graduation 
for the migrant student. The NACEDC com- 
pliments this new effort and will review its 
implementation according to the recommenda- 
tion listed above. 

Student Stipends 

Migrant families are economically depen- 
dent upon their children to contribute to the 
support of the family, especially after the legal 
age for a child to work in the fields. Therefore 
many migrant children never enter secondary 
school because they leave as early as possible. 

The dropout problem among educationally 
disadvantaged children has always been high 
and methods of retaining these secondary 



school youngsters in school have been tried. In 
the regular school program, cooperative educa- 
tion and other innovative programs are avail- 
able to educationally disadvantaged children 
in an attempt to keep them in school through 
high school while at the same time providing a 
means of income for the child. The migi-ant 
child cannot benefit from these special pro- 
grams. 

Administrators of migrant programs have 
stated that if a small stipend were given to 
these children to offset their economic losses 
incurred by attending school, or if their fami- 
lies wei-e provided with a supplemental stipend 
for each child who remains in school which 
would equal or exceed their potential earnings, 
it might lower the dropout rate among mi- 
grant students. The Council believes that this 
is worthy of consideration and therefore; 

The NACEDC has recommended that the mi- 
grant branch of The Division -of Compensatory 
Education report to the Council by June 30, 
1974, the estimated amount it would cost the 
combined State and Federal Governments, if 
social services regulations provided for a sup- 
plemental stipend to migrant families whose 
children remain in school until graduation 
from high school. 

H.R, 11070, National Office for Migrant and 
Seasonal Farm-Workers Established in 
DHEW 

There is a legislative effort to coordinate and 
consolidate all administrative ofhces for mi- 
grant programs throughout DHEW under one 
umbrella in an Office for Migrant and Sea- 
sonal Farmworkers. At present, services to 
this population are provided in an uncoordi- 
nated and restrictive administrative pattern. 
These programs include education, manpower, 
health, housing, day care, emergency food and 
medical assistance, etc. 

The Council is studying this approach. We 
are aware of the supportive stance of the pro- 
fessionals in this field with regard to this bill. 

Conclusion 

The NACEDC commends the progress made 
in the past year in improving the delivery of 
services to migrant children. The severity of 
the problems inherent in the delivery of these 
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services is compounded by the mobility of their 
families. Moreover, this mobility results in the 
loss of voting privileges for their parents and 
the denial of due recognition in determining 
program planning objectives. If these services 
are to be delivered, continued refinements in 



the administration of the program must at- 
tempt to mitigate the effects of this mobility. 

The Council will continue to examine these 
developments closely and report to the Presi- 
dent and Congress on these developments. . 
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H. Title I Audits: Information and Implementation of 
Council Recommendations 



As early as the fall of 1970, NACEDC nr.ced 
that when audit exceptions were taken, and 
the consequent negotiations were completed, 
the States were expected to return the disputed 
funds to the U.S. Treasury. Meeting with the 
Commissioner designate. Dr. Sidney Marland, 
the Council requested that USOE find some 
means to have the audited funds reallocated 
within the same State to Title I eligible chil- 
dren rather than reverted to the U.S. Treas- 
ury general funds. 

Annual Reports from that period, 1971-1972, 
reflect that request in the form of a recom- 
mendation: 

The Council emphasized that since the States 
have assured the Commissioner of Education 
that Federal regulations would be followed, the 
States should be required to spend from their 
own funds an amount equivalent to the audit 
exceptions. 

The Council has been informed that USOB 
has made an effort to deal with the problem of 
resolution of audit exceptions. On August 10, 
1973, USOE released a memorandum that gave 
the States an alternative procedure for rectify- 
ing misspent funds once a final determination 
had been made. Even though this memoran- 
dum is not a regulation or guideline, the Coun- 
cil regards it as a positive step. 

The memorandum from Commissioner John 
Ottina to chief State school officers permits 
States to rectify the audit exception by ex- 
pending the same amount of State and local 
funds in exactly the same manner and under 
the same criteria as required for the Title I 
funds. To the extent po-ssible, according to the 
memorandum, the State funds would be com- 
mitted prior to the obligation of Title I funds. 
States are given three years to implement pay- 
ment. 

A Look at the Audit Exception 

The Council reported last year that many of 
the fiscal problems faced by State and local 
ofiicialb were due to unclear regulations and 
guidelines. Further, accountants at DHEW 
were doing the audit reviews without program 
personnel and misunderstandings also devel- 
oped about the timing of the implementation 



of a new requirement. DHEW Audit Agency 
does not audit every State annually, so it is en- 
tirely possible for ex post facto decisions to 
emerge or for longtime practices to be discov- 
ered during an audit done every three or four 
years. Currently a small DED audit task force 
is engaged in administrative procedures to sen- 
sitize fiscal auditors about Title I program con- 
siderations and travels as time and funds 
permit, with the DHEW auditors. However, 
staff ceilings constrain this process due to fund 
limitations. DED reports that as a result of 
this practice, embarrassments no longer occur 
and resolutions of audit exceptions proceed 
routinely. 

The NACEDC has previously recommended 
the program personnel accompany fiscal audi- 
tors to provide the program experience to the 
audit process. 

Repayment of Funds 

States which were audited felt that they had 
insufficient funds to return to the U.S. Trea- 
sury for all of their Title I audit exceptions 
dating back to 1965. Some of these misexpen- 
ditures occurred as a result of implementing 
ESEA after it was funded late. (For example, 
ESEA was appropriated in April 1966 with 
requirements to spend these funds by June 30, 
1966.) 

There is an amendment to the House bill to 
extend ESEA which would void all exceptions 
which are five years old or more and have not 
been repaid. Council recommends that this 
amendment be enacted. 

It is the consensus of the Council that the 
policy statement released by the USOE mem- 
orandum of August 10, 1973, will help many 
States who were caught in the middle of the 
audit situation during the four years of the 
new program 1965-1969. 

In reviewing the policy statement, the Coun- 
cil found that States which had abided by the 
auditors' findings and returned the discovered 
audit exemptions on time now feel an inequity. 
Therefore: 

The NACEDC suggests that refunds be made 
in accordance with the USOE memorandum. 
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dated August 10, 2973, providing that the 
monies will be spent for compensatory educa- 
tion on target Title I children. 

The Council has also noted that the plan 
does not indicate who will be responsible for 
the implementation of the new procedure and 
the development of guidelines. 

Major Areas of Noncompliance 

A look at the audit exceptions discovered 
this year has revealed that many of the excep- 
tions are still based on the concept of supplant- 
ing funds. There has been a decrease in use of 
funds for construction purposes, equipment, 
and general administrative charges to ESEA, 
Title I. Parent involvement and needs assess- 
ment are also being examined. Overall, the 
Council has noted that there has been a reduc- 
tion in the type of audit exceptions that have 
occurred and that technical assistance has been 
offered by DED. 

Title I Audits and Technical Assistance 

The Council recommended last year in its 
report that at least one educator or program 



officer from USOE be included as part of the 
DHEW Audit Team. The Council sees this rec- 
ommendation as a necessity even though staff 
constraints are involved because fiscal teams 
need to include educators so that program con- 
siderations, which must affect fiscal determi- 
nations, can be put into their proper perspec- 
tive. 

In an effort to determine the effect of 
technical assistance on the reduction of audit 
exceptions, DED spotchecked nine States. The 
chart which follows indicates the improvement 
in those States for that period checked. Other 
States are being checked now, and a determi- 
nation will be made in the next year. However, 
the preliminary evidence seems to indicate 
that technical assistance has value in increas- 
ing compliance in those cases where misunder- 
standings have generated the audit exception. 

The Council recognizes the implementation 
of our past recommendation regarding audit 
exceptions. Misused Title I funds are now re- 
allocated to eligible Title I children within the 
State and LEA in which the exception occurred. 
This is the most equitable way of resolving 
audit exceptions. 



Impact of Technical Assistance as Reflected by Amounts Questioned in Follow-Up Audits 



STATE 


PBRtOO 
COVERED 


AMOUNT 
QVESTiOIfED 


PERIOD 
COVERED 


AMOUNT 
QVESTIONED 


ALABAMA 


1965-1968 


$ 914,650 


1969-1972 


0 


ARIZONA 


1965-1969 


1,588,219 


1970-1972 


e 


CALIFORNIA 


1965-1968 


2,495.998 


1869-1972 


$354,000 


FLORIDA 


1966-1968 


11,016,201 


1970-1972 


0 


HAWAII 


1965-1969 


802,255 


1970-1972 


0 


IOWA 


1965-1969 


195.974 


1970-1972 


0 


MASSACHUSETTS 


1965-1968 


207,819 


1969-1972 


0 


MINNESOTA 


1965-1969 


311,107 


1970-1972 


0 


MISSOURI 


1965-1968 


5,920 


1969-1972 


0 






$17,038,143 




$854,000 
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I. Bilingual Education 

The Councirs concept of bilingual education 
is one in which Engli&h is one of the two lan- 
guages involved but does not identify the other 
lansruage in recognition of our cultural plural- 
ism, thus the other language of the bilingual 
programs would be determined by local needs. 

The NACEDC strongly supports bilingual- 
bicultural education which is an essential 
response to the needs and the rights of all chil- 
dren. Cultural diversity has been, and contin- 
ues to be, an important factor and as such 
must be recognized in the curriculum. 

First, NACEDC wishes to reiterate last 
year's recommendations: 
"The NACEDC recommends that the Fed- 
eral regulations governing Title I be 
amended so as to add the phrase 'or students 
who have a dominant language other than 
English' to the existing phrase *a child who 
needs special educational assistance to per- 
form at the grade level appropriate for his 
age' in the definition of educationally de- 
prived children. 

"The NACIDC recommends that compensa- 
tory education money should be made avail- 
able to develop: 

1. Models of bilingual-bicultural programs. 

2. Materials and curricula appropriate to 
bilingual-bicultural programs. 

3. Ways of implementing competency-based 
evaluations. 

4. Teacher-training in this area. 

"The NACEDC recommends that a greater 
fiscal-pragmatic flexibility be included in the 
law, the regulations and the guidelines to 
allow for approval of projects with a series 
of phases which cover more than 2 or 8 
years. 

"The NACEDC recommends that any LEA 
with over 6 percent of its students having a 
dominant language other than English must 
provide appropriate bilingual-bicultural per- 
sonnel in the school from State and local 
funds before the Federal requirements con- 
cerning comparability are considered to be 
fulfilled. 

"The NACEDC recommends that means be 
developed to recruit more members of lan- 
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guage minority groups to assure an adequate 
number of teachers and administrators who 
are able to meet the needs of language mi- 
nority children. 

"The NACEDC recommends that flexibility 
and sensitivity be exercised in teacher certi- 
fication requirements in order to meet the 
need for bilingual-bicultural personnel. 
"The NACEDC recommends that Federal 
funds be used to develop culturally sensitive 
books and instructional materials for use in 
classrooms." 

Bilingual Compensatory EducaUon Programs 

Bilingual programs can be generally divided 
into two major categories, the maintenance 
program and the transitional program. Bilin- 
gual education is instruction in two languages 
for any part or all of the school curriculum and 
study of the history and culture associated 
with the students' primary language. 

A maintenance program is one where there 
is no phasing out of either language and the 
strengths of one language are used to clairfy, 
supplement and enrich the strengths of the 
other while teaching the correct generally ac- 
cepted modalities of each language. When care- 
fully taught, a good command of the dominant 
language will help to improve the command of 
the acquired second language. The transition 
type of bilingual program is one where any 
vernacular other than English is used as the 
medium of instruction at the beginning of tfcp 
child's school experience until the child be- 
comes proficient in English. The vernacular is 
slowly phased out of the academic experience. 

Of these two types, the transitional is the 
typical bilingual program in existence in the 
continental United States, and because we rec- 
ognize the need for l»ilingual education of ei- 
ther type, we continue to support transitional 
programs. Maintenance bilingual education is 
relevant to our national goals and the Council 
is watching the development of this program 
with interest. U should be kept in mind that 
the necessary components for either program 
should include the following conditions: 

1. Teachers and administrators must have 
a positive attitude toward the program. 
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2. The teacher must have a bilingual/bicul- 
tural background and be trained in bi- 
lingual education. 

3. Teachers and administrators should have 
continuous inservice and preservice 
training provided in the field of bilin- 
gual/bicultural education. 

4. Safeguards to prohibit the use of pro- 
grams to culturally isolate bilingual stu- 
dents should be built into the planning 
and guidelines. 

The NACEDC supports a national commit- 
ment to biiingual/bicultural education for all 
children. The Council believes that bilingual/ 
bicultural education should be a normal com- 
ponent of any American curriculum in order 
to develop a national resource which advances 

J. Staff Development 

The NACEDC endorses the utilization of 
staif development as a necessary component 
of an adequate compensatory education pro- 
gram at the LEA level. Sensitive, talented and 
trained teachers directing the learning process 
are essential. 

The NACEDC has visited local programs to 
see effective models of teacher training. The 
visits have indicated that the following com- 
ponents need be present in a quality staff de- 
velopment model: 

1. A definition of the need for staff de- 
velopment component to fulfiill that need, 

2. A selection process for participation of 
teachers, aides, parents and children 
which does not stigmatize the individual 
seeking improvement. 

3. An atmosphere of open self-evaluation 
during the training. 

4. A coordinated and cooperative planning 
effort for the stafl? development program 
by the teachers and administrators who 
participate. 

5. Application of the newly developed tech- 
niques in the classroom setting for which 
it was intended, coupled with reevalua- 
tion. 

Several urban programs we visited included 
a staff development component, but the respon- 
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American interests and goodwill in the inter- 
national arena as well as enhances the respect 
and recognition of our country's cultural di- 
versity. Furthermore, the pedagogical evidence 
available shows that improvement in the per- 
formance of children in the area of reading 
can be a beneficial by-product of bilingual edu- 
cation.^ 

In addition, biiingual/bicultural education 
satisfies the need of native Americans whose 
vernacular is not English to acquire the tools 
that will put them in the main stream of 
American life, thereby meeting the special 
educational needs of this group. 



» In Germany's John F. Kennedy School, "ovenll results indicate 
that American etudcntii . . . did as well as or better than 85 percent 
of comparable American students in the United States." 



sibility was placed upon the teacher to attain 
certification levels after work, and the com- 
ponent was not an integral part of the working 
day or classroom setting. In these cases the 
professionals seemed to mark time with their 
presence, and did not participate in the pro- 
gram or in its process. 

Other sites made provision for a separate 
facility associated with a school (so that in- 
teraction could be made with students), to 
which professionals, paraprofessionals, and 
parents came voluntarily and as a reward, to 
redevelop skills and to reevaluate their per- 
formance. Still other urban settings involved 
the inservice training for everyone in each 
school, directed by specially trained and em- 
ployed staff specifically for the purpose of car- 
rying out the staff development assignment. 

Another aspect which contributes to the 
problem of staff development is the lack of 
forward funding. Inadequate notice of legal 
ability to obligate funds and programs leads 
to hastily prepared contracts with teachers 
who are available after the first selections are 
made. 

The NACEDC will continue to study this 
aspect of compensatory education in depth dur- 
ing the coming year and will describe recom- 
mended improvements in staff development of 
Title I teachers and paraprofessionals at a 
later date. 
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TESTIMONY OP CHAIRMAN ALFRED Z. McELROY TO A GENERAL ED- 
UCATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR 

AND PUBLIC WELFARE 1 AUGUST 1973 



Mr. Chairman, ray name is Alfred Z. 
McEJroy, and I am Chairman of the National 
Advisory Council on the Education of Dis- 
advantaged Children. 

The NACEDC is the statutory, Presidenti- 
ally appointed council charged with the review 
and evaluation of programs under Title I 
ESEA and other federally funded programs 
serving disadvantaged children, including the 
poor, handicapped, delinquent, migrant and 
other children found to be educationally de- 
prived. It is both our duty and privilege to 
report to the Congress and the President. Our 
Council budget is drawn from Title I ESEA 
funds and our 15 members include education 
professionals from every level of the education 
procesb: a juvenile court judge, civic leaders, 
businessmen, five women and significant repre- 
sentation from black, Spanish speaking, ap- 
palachian, oriental, and other minority and 
ethnic communities across America. In the 
interest of conserving time, I have attached 
to my testimony a list of the NACEDC mem- 
bership, including their occupational and geo- 
graphic backgrounds, and terms of service. 

The Federal Advisory Committee Act of 
1972 has greatly strengthened the existing 21 
Presidential Councils, by guaranteeing staff 
and financial support as well as statutory in- 
dependence. In addition, P.L. 91-230, the 
General Education Provisions Act required our 
members to have staggered three-year terms. 
Therefore, at this time, due to applicable legis- 
lation, our Council enjoys a national perspec- 
tive of professional educators and interested 
laymen with the guaranteed protection of 
terms of office and a statutory obligation. 

This is important to note at this time, be- 
cause our testimony which follows is a positive 



statement about concepts and contents of the 
Better Schools Act. Our Council has always 
taken a constructive role with regard to pend- 
ing legislative and regulatory alternatives for 
compensatory education. 

We have determined through experience 
what we feel the minimum role of the Federal 
Government to be with regard to the educa- 
tionally disadvantaged, and we reported those 
findings in our 1973 Annual Report. The folder 
we have provided to you contains our reports, 
and a study of the Better Schools Act which 
we prepared for the Secretary of DHEW, Mr. 
Caspar Weinberger, for a June meeting this 
year. We have made this full package available 
to your staff on a periodic basis, including the 
minutes of our Trequent meetings. 

There is a wide range of legislative alterna- 
tives in the House and Senate at this time, 
and the Council is comparing its minimum 
mandates with each individual piece of legis- 
lation. You have asked us here to express our 
views on the Administration's Better Schools 
Act, S. 1319, and Senator Javits* bill, the 
State Education Finance Assistance Act of 
1973, A. 1900. 

In February the Council testified in depth 
before the General Education Subcommittee 
of the House on H.R. 69, an extension of the 
ESEA until 1978, and introduced the Coun- 
cil's minimum mandates at that time. 

The Council spent its report year visiting 
with parents, professionals, local and State 
administrators and federal officials learning 
what they thought to be the minimum com- 
ponents of a good compensatory education ef- 
fort. Using this information as the Council 
made its site visits, the Council developed a 
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list of retiuirements which they would use in 
order to evaluate the pending legislative alter- 
natives. For your convenience, I will list them 
at this time: 

The NACEDC recommends that any compensa- 
tory education effort contain — 

1. A comparability of services require- 
ment, to ensure that local monies are 
not supplanted by federal funds. 

2. Districtwide parent advisory councils, 
to ensure local accountability to the 
parents of the children to be served. 

3. Public information access, in order to 
provide appropriate data to the public 
to properly evaluate the success of the 
program, so long as individual student 
privacy is respected with regard to spe- 
cific information. 

4. A nonpublic school bypass, to provide 
relief in cases where the Assistant 
Secretary determines that a district has 
failed to provide comparable services to 
children enrolled in the private schools, 
or where State laws prohibit such ser- 
vices. 

5. Migrant program guarantees, to pro- 
vide the nearly 500,000 migrant 
children equal educational opportunity 
through maximum use of the Uniform 
Record Transfer System. 

6. Enforcement procedures, to provide ser- 
vices to children when there is a break- 
down in the State-federal delivery 
system, and to provide compensation to 
the Federal Government for misspent 
funds. 

7. Fiscal audits and maintenance of effort, 
to monitor the accurate expenditure of 
funds according to the law, and to in- 
sure the supplementing, and not i jp- 
planting of local funds with federal 
resources. 

8. Concentration of funds, to maximize the 
use of the limited dollars available so 
that significant gains in performance 
of the children is noted. 

9. Maintenance of local initiative, to de- 
velop programs which meet the specific 
educational needs of educationally de- 
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prived children, as long as parents of 
affected children have been actively in- 
volved in the needs assessment and the 
operation and evaluation of the pro- 
gram. 

10. Desegregation guidelines, so that school 
districts which are engaged in the ad- 
ministration of desegregation plans can 
serve the participating children with- 
out unnecessary resegregation. 

11. Program reviews, which provide tech- 
nical assistance and expertise to the 
local administrators and States, while 
ensuring that audits properly reflect 
legislated intent. 

After examining the Better Schools Act, as 
we did when we prepared a study for the 
Secretary of DHEW, Mr. Caspar Weinberger, 
delineating our points of agreement and points 
of departure with recommendations for im- 
provement, we discovered that an objective 
review illustrated that most of our minimum 
requirements were contained in the bill. 

We feel that some progress has been made 
in modifying those sections which were 
omitted. We have just learned that negotia- 
tions have been fruitful on the issue of parent 
involvement, and that an administration sup- 
ported amendment is being introduced this 
week strengthening parent involvement with 
parent advisory council structures, by legisla- 
tively mandating their existence in H.R. 69. 

There are other items which we are discuss- 
ing in the Better Schools Act and which we 
feel need revision. The Migrant Program is 
deficient and needlessly competes with state 
programs for neglected and dependent 
children. The nonpublic school bypass needs 
strengthening to include a provision for cir- 
cumstances in which an LEA fails to provide 
comparable services, and not just those situa- 
tions in which State law prohibits such 
services. Program reviews and technical as- 
sistance from the federal level in compensatory 
programs are not discussed in the Better 
Schools Act. 

In reviewing the Better Schools Act further. 
Council members noted that whereas the Act 
provides for local educational agencies to meet 
comparability requirements, evaluations and 
concentration of funds, the Act lacks a precise 
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provision that would ensure maintenance of 
effort. 

The Council applauds the Better Schools Act 
for its recognition of the importance of neces- 
sary components to protect the educationally 
neglected child. A maintenance of effort pro- 
vision would ensure that previous levels of 
State and local funding for education are' 
maintained and are not reduced or replaced 
by federal funds. However, without the main- 
tenance of effort provision, funds directed 
toward compensatory education could be 
greatly reduced. 

The inclusion of the maintenance of effort 
provision within the Better Schools Act would 
enlarge the definition of noncompliance. The 
Council supports the stiff penalties provided 
in the Better Schools Act for noncompliance; 
however, a maintenance of effort provision 
would strengthen the implementation of the 
Act and the use of federal monies for national 
concerns with local program designs. 

The second sentence of section 9(b), line 2 
on page 18 of the Better Schools Act should 
be amended by striking out the "period" add- 
ing a "comma" and inserting "local educa- 
tional agencies funds earmarked for education 
will not be used otherwise once federal funds 
are appropriated." 

However, the major provisions which the 
Council has learned contribute to a successful 
compensatory program are included in the 
Better Schools Act, in fact, 10 of the 11 re- 
quirements we have established are present. 



In the interest of conserving your valuable 
hearing time, I will nof^ve into the details 
of our Better Schools Act study, which you 
can read at your convenience. 

In summation, these are the points of agree- 
ment we share with the Better Schools Act: 

State Role 

The Council concurs with the philosophy of 
the Better Schools Act that the federal role in 
the education of American children is; to assist 
the States and local communities in areas of 
^special national concern. It is critical that the 
responsibilities of the Federal Government in- 
clude sharing of the costs with the States and 
local communities for these goals, and that the 
federal funds be the catalytic agent stimulat- 
ing State activity. 

According to State Title I Coordinators, 
only 13 States fund compensatory education 
programs from their own resources at this 
time. The State expenditure this year is 
$350,000 less than the State contribution last 
year, a decline of 20 percent. The Fiscal Year 
1973 spending level by all 13 States is 
$147,976,998. 

The 1973 Annual Report of the National 
Advisory Council on the Education of Dis- 
advantaged Children has a recommendation 
dealing with incentives for State expenditures 
in its School Finance Section, pps. 68-75. I 
specifically refer you to page 74 for a dis- 
cussion of a proposal for a matching system 
for compensatory education funding. 



^^^^^^^^cF^^^^^^^ DISADVANTAGED 
CHILDREN AS A PRIORITY 



The Council has determined that it is neces- 
sary for the Federal Government to take such 
steps as are needed to ensure that aid to educa- 
tional programs for disadvantaged children as 
a priority is inviolably provided and legisla- 
tively guaranteed as a first priority. The Better 
Schools Act does this. 

Consalidation 

The Council is in agreement that consolida- 
tion of some existing grant programs which 
serve educationally deprived children is appro- 
priate, as is a consolidation of other related 
education programs. 
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This is one area in which the Administra- 
tion has provided leadership and has generated 
a bipartisan rosponse. At issue now is which 
on the Chinese Menu of alternatives and com- 
binations would most effectively serve the 
children. 

As the permutations will be very fluid in the 
next few months, we would welcome the op- 
portunity extended to us by your staff to work 
with you to iron out the details of the best 
consolidation plan for maximum effectiveness. 

However, the Council's attitude at this time 
favors a move to grants consolidation. 
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Cognitive Skills 

The 75 percotit emphasis in the cognitive 
skills mandated by the Better Schools Act is 
in tune with the desires of parents of disad- 
vantaged children. Oregon Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Dr. Dale Parnell, has stated 
in his recent testimony to the General Sub- 
committee on Education in the House that, 
"We empha.size basic skills because the 
students who master them develop pride and 
a positive self-image, and because they are the 
preretiuisites to all other learning." 

The Council agrees with both the parents 
and the administrators on this issue, and 
again we see an area in which the Better 
Schools Act is in tune with current educational 
preferences. 

Concentration 

Concentration requirements of the Better 
Schools Act are stricter than in ESEA, and 
the Council favors this tough approach. It is 
difficult to leave out children needing service, 
especially when merely 40 percent of those 
eligible receive such compensatory services at 
this time. However, we expect to see a cor- 
related raising of the attainment of the 
children to be served so significant as to make 
this emphasis worthwhile. Local districts 
which have concentrated to this degree are 
more successful with their programs than those 
in which the services are dissipated among 
more children. Schools which concentrate 
heavily can spend upwards of $250 extra per 
child for compensatory services. 

Eligibility 

The Better Schools Act not only raises the 
income level for eligibility, but according to 
Secretary Weinberger's testimony, it also takes 
into account the Orshansky index, which 
realistically takes note of family size in the 
determination of poverty status. 

Raising the income level to the Orshansky 
index for the purposes of eligibility yields a 
minimum allocation per child, according to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
estimates, of $250. This allocation is a suffi- 
cient supplement to district spending to do a 
creditable job in raising the educational at- 



tainment of disadvantaged children. But it is 
just a beginning. 

The Better Schools Act requires the use of 
the most recent data available to the Secretary, 
and we assume that he will use the 1970 census 
data, even with its technical drawbacks. The 
Council feels that use of the 1970 census date 
is the most appropriate at this time. 

Nonpublic School Bypass Provision 

The Better Schools Act does have a section 
which provides an alternative for nonpublic 
schools in those states where state laws pro- 
hibit serving the eligible children in attend- 
ance. The National Advisory Council on the 
Education of Disadvantaged Children has 
asked for a similar, although more compre- 
hensive bypass provision. The exact provision 
we requested is now among the amendments 
to H.Ii. fi9 which was passed unanimously by 
the House General Subcommittee on 
Education. However, it is worth noting that 
the Better Schools Act has set the pace for 
such a provision. 

Forward Funding 

The Better Schools Act has a section man- 
dating advance funding. As a Council we join 
the chorus of voices which plead with you for 
an endorsement of this provision. 

interstate Agreements 

Much of the compensatory education effort 
must be done with regional and interstate un- 
derstanding and cooperation. This is es- 
pecially important for children of agricultural 
migrants who often attend schools in two or 
more States during one academic year. With- 
out interstate cooperation and agreements, the 
provision of coordinated, sequential, adequate 
education for these children is close to impos- 
sible. 

Public Information 

We find it especially important that the 
Better Schools Act has included a provision 
that State Education Agencies shall publish 
their plan for the distribution of funds avail- 
able to them and that records be available to 
the public. The new Administration supported 
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amendment for Parent Advisory Councils also 
includes a section on public information ac- 
cess for these parents. 

Parent Involvement 

Although originally omitted from the Better 
Schools Act, we have just learned that an 
amendment to H.R. 69 is being offered at this 
time with Administration support which re- 
quires a legislative mandate for districtwide 
parent advisory councils. From the days when 
I was chairman of the Parent Involvement 
Subcommittee in 1970, the Council has been 
actively interested in the federal mandate for 
parent involvement. 

Parent involvement of parents of affected 
children with the parent advisory council 
structure produces optimal performance by the 
children served. Evidence demonstrates this 
phenomenon, and I refer you to our annual 
reports and Better Schools Act Study for 
further details. 

The new Administration supported amend- 
ment to H.R. 69 is a genuine breakthrough 
for Title I children. It requires that there be 
a district parent advisory council, a majority 
of whom are parents of children to be served. 
The Local Education Agencies must give the 
mandated pa;«nt advisory council responsibil- 
ity for advising it on the planning, implemen- 
tation and evaluation of the Title I program. 
The Local Education Agencies must provide 
reasonable access to public information accord- 
ing to regulations of the Commissioner of 
Education. This is the strongest mandate for 
a parent advisory council to date. 

There are even more detailed amendments 
describing parent involvement emerging from 
the House Committee, and the National Ad- 
visory Council on the Education of 
Disadvantaged Children has been especially 
favorable to these individualized approaches. 
Therefore, out of 11 minimum mandates of 
the Council's recommendations, the provisions 
for educationally disadvantaged children in the 
Better Schools Act satisfy all but a compre- 
hensive Migrant Program and the maintenance 
of effort requirement. We are continuing to 
work with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to negotiate on these items, 
and urge that you examine pending compen- 
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satory education measures for these 11 require- 
ments. These components, we feel, should 
maximize the benefits of the federal funds 
targeted to educationally disadvantaged chil- 
dren. 

Application for Funds 

The Council is studying now the ramifica- 
tions of the lack of an application from the 
Local Education Agency to the State for 
federal compensatory education program 
monies in the Better Schools Act. It is entirely 
possible that legal recourse for enforcement of 
fiscal requirements is absent without such an 
application form. 

We are concerned that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare have the 
means available to insure that federal tax 
dollars are in fact being spent for the purpose 
for which they were intended with respect to 
the priority on serving disadvantaged children. 
At the present time, the Council feels that 
compliance/enforcement is impossible without 
sach an application, and the Council would 
recommend that any front running legislation 
intended to serve educationally disadvantaged 
children include such an application. 

S. 1900 State Education Finance Assistance Act 

It was requested Mr. Chairman that the 
Couii^il comment through my testimony on S. 
1900, ti'e State Education Finance Assistance 
Act. Wc do so, and will provide you with the 
materials of such a study shortly. 

I feel especially favorable to the philosophy 
of this bill as a Council Chairman. Many times 
council and commission reports are read and 
filed, and occasionally referred to in several 
speeches. This bill has shown great respect for 
three Commissions— the President's Commis- 
sion on School Finance, Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, and the New 
York State Fleischmann Commission— by tak- 
ing their recommendations and designing 
legislation tailored to implement their findings. 
This is the optimal relationship which councils 
should have with the legislature which estab- 
lished them, and I commend this bill for its 
resourcefulness as well as for substantive 
reasons. 
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You asked me to address two questions with 
regard to this bi!!, and I can briefly state the 
Council's position on those two items at this 
time. 

Q. Do you concur in the revised concept of 
the "relative tax effort"? 

With regard to the revised concept of tax 
effort expressed in S. 1900, to include other 
community services in health, welfare, hous- 
ing, and other public services, the National 
Advisory Council on the Education of Disad- 
vantaged Children finds this to be a realistic 
and enlightened approach. The Council would 
expect this mandate to stimulate more local 
and state effort in these highly related areas 
of governmental service. 

Q. Do you concur ivith the definition of the 
State Role in education as implied in S. 1900? 

The National Advisory Council on the 
Education of Disadvantaged Children feels 
that it is the proper role of the State Govern- 
ment to administer the educational program 
within each State, within a few parameters 
established by the Federal Government in areas 
of national concern. The National Advisory 
Council on the Education of Disadvantaged 
Children concurs with the .=*resident's Commis- 
sion on School Finance, the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations, the 
Pleischmann Commission and others, that the 
federal role should stimulate more State ac- 
tivity and expenditures, with some shared 
federal resources. The National Advisory 
Council on the Education of Disadvantaged 
Children also favors federal financial incen- 
tives to encourage States to assume their 
proper role, and has recommended such a sys- 
tem for compensatory education. 

These areas are attractive features of S. 
1900, and the Council will comment further 
on it in detail after adequate study. 

The National Advisory Council on the Edu- 
cation of Disadvantaged Children has not yet 
established a policy related to equalization 
formulas, and after it does, we will share it 
with you. 



National Advisory Councils 

The National Advisory Councils structure is 
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u highly correlated component of the citizen 
review mechanism (parent advisory councils) 
which has just received Administration sup- 
port. The creation of statutory advisoiy coun> 
cils on the national level still needs strengthen- 
ing through legislation. 

You have benefited from the existence of 
such statutory councils, and are familiar with 
the additional advisory and staff services we 
can provide to you, and have provided to you, 
in the areas of our specialty and statutory 
jurisdiction. Since the passage of the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act, a needed streamlin- 
ing and clarification policy, the establishment 
of statutory councils and commissions is some- 
what more complex than it used to be. When 
you are involved in the establishment of any 
additional councils through pending legisla- 
tion, please feel free to call upon us to review 
the wording and the composition of such a 
council. For example, placement of a federal 
official on the membership of the council in- 
stead of requiring that official attend every 
meeting, greatly alters the council's access to 
staff and financial support. How detailed the 
statutory obligation is, whether or not the 
Council is Presidential and its statutory ex- 
piration date, are a few more components 
which must be considered. Rather than take 
too much time with this now, I am open to 
questions on this subject, now, or at your con- 
venience. 



Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 
of this subcommittee, I sincerely appreciate 
the opportunity to be here today. As senior 
Council member and Chairman for more than 
two years, as a senior member of the elected 
Port Arthur, Texas, Independent School Dis- 
trict Board of Trustees, as the parent of five 
school aged youngsters, and as a taxpayer, I am 
grateful for the opportunity to take part in 
what promises to be the greatest national 
debate over the federal approach to educating 
the disadvantaged since the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act was passed in 1965. 

As we complete our testimony to you today, 
let me leave you with some caution regarding 



current evaluations of compensatory education, 
of which our reports are a part. 

The Council has grown very wary and sus- 
pect of generally laudatory and generally 
critical statements about current compensatory 
education programs. Uniform goals and uni- 
form priorities do not exist on a national level, 
and they should not. They do not exist any 
more than uniform standards exist for the 
success or failure of my own five children — all 
of whom share a common upbringing, 
economic level and human and geographic en- 
vironment—in and out of the classroom. How, 
then, can we apply uniform measurement to 
programs serving people and communities as 
diverse as America herself? 

We on the National Advisory Council on the 
Education of Disadvantaged Children believe 
that there should be a strong federal role in 
this field, ard I have detailed some of our 
views on this role here today. However, we 
believe that the goal of the federal role must 
be to insure the availability of resources for 
targeting at the particular local needs of this 
politically vulnerable group of American chil- 
dren, so that their needs may be answered by 
the initiative and innovation of the working 
local educational agency in concert with the 
parents of these children. 

Thank you. 
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FY 1971 COUNT IN LEA PROGRAMS BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Children 
CounttHi fot 



TOTALS 7,414,503 

1. Alabama 245,450 

2. Alaska 8,470 

3. Arisiona 53,715 
4» Arkansas 149,659 

5. California 624,S66 

6. Colorado 55,224 
?• Connecticut 60,107 

8. Delaware 12,675 

9. District of Columbia 33,066 

10. Florida 160,755 

11. Georgia 243,385 

12. Hawaii 18,637 
18. Idaho 15,597 

14. Illinois 816,285 

15. Indiana 104,213 

16. Iowa 92,666 

17. Kansas 61,843 

18. Kentucky 224,064 

19. Louisiana 214,776 

20. Maine 34,924 

21. Maryland 109,631 

22. Massachusetts 139,081 

23. Michigan 232,544 

24. Minnesota 112,348 

25. Mississippi 256,166 

26. Missouri 160,363 

27. Montana 18,821 

28. Nebraska 41,711 

29. Nevada 6,316 

30. New Hampshire 10,544 

31. New Jersey 196,207 

32. New Mexico 53,034 

33. New York 699,198 

34. North Carolina 348,197 

35. North Dakota 27,929 

36. Ohio 252,984 

37. Oklahoma 113,279 

38. Oregon 50,169 

39. Pennsylvania 363,369 

40. Rhode Island 24,907 

41. South Carolina 210,640 

42. South Dakota 38,771 

43. Tennessee 222,334 

44. Texas 444,855 

45. Utah 22,416 

46. Vermont 12,033 

47. Virginia 208,157 

48. Washington 80,090 

49. West Virginia 125,055 

50. Wisconsin 91,088 

51. Wyoming 7.179 

52. U.S, Service Schls. 

53. Guam 

64. Puerto Rico 

55. Canal Zone 

56. Virgin Islands 



*1) — Data not available at State level 

^2) — Do report made from SEA participation 152 
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No. of TiUe ! Piirticipants 



TOTA I. 


FUHLIC 


I'liiVAi r« 


6,296,735 


5,949,423 


367,312 


242,564 


241,000 


1,564 


7,145 


7,145 


— 


49,744 


47,719 


2,025 


139,552 


139,359 


193 


258,221 


248,289 


9,932 


2S,482 


31,905 


1,577 


41,207 


88,319 


2,888 


6,685 


6,389 


296 


14,000 


13,200 


800 


115,332 


112,332 


3,000 


185,200 


185,200 


200 


9,827 


9,742 


85 


44,965 


43,942 


1,023 


270,965 


241,732 


29,233 


120,425 


113,170 


7,255 


90,974 


83,719 


7,255 


63,189 


60,834 


2,355 


276,000 


250,000 


26,000 


163,283 


154,855 


8,428 


25,022 


23,325 


1,697 


65,747 


61,674 


4,073 


71,179 


61,731 


9,448 


133,744 


124,969 


8,775 


65,212 


59,181 


6,031 


198,385 


197,385 


1,000 


114,446 


110,151 


4,205 


8.949 


8,441 


508 


44,597 


40,982 


3,615 


1,421 


1,381 


40 


9,762 


8,017 


1,745 


107,053 


97,690 


9,363 


53,727 


50,833 


2,894 


650,000 


544,000 


106,000 


243,000 


242,000 


1,000 


40,300 


37,629 


2,671 


140,261 


133,522 


6,739 


153,428 


153,109 


319 


24,624 


23.950 


674 


284,141 


256,583 


27,558 


18,526 


17,848 


678 


261,477 


259,392 


2,085 


37,604 


34,336 


3,268 


223.778 


221,933 


1,845 


417,580 


398,244 


19,336 


14,786 


14,276 


510 


13,937 


12,988 


949 


130,667 


130,460 


207 


63,103 


59,000 


4,103 


82,872 


82,148 


724 


57,885 


53,128 


4,757 


9,927 


9,744 


183 


30,528 


30,032 


496 


8,225 


5,020 


3,205 


338,P59 


336,873 


1,786 


2,423 


1,797 


626 


17,000 


17,000 





BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

NUMBER OP CHILDREN. 6-17 IN FAMILIES AT VARIOUS INCOME LEVELS 



STATE 



1960 
CENSUS 
12,000 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Aricansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District of Columbia 
TOTAL 



242,522 
4,796 
38.851 
148,158 
206,572 
85.581 
20,731 
7,422 
142,533 
239,789 
8,832 
12,257 
147,518 
76.386 
71,789 
40,263 
193,559 
201.090 
18,403 
55.716 
47,065 
124.712 
77,280 
254.903 
125,159 
14.106 
84.411 
3,230 
5,932 
59,845 
37,554 
200,050 
325,096 
26,346 
151.895 
84,779 
23,933 
175,394 
12,083 
323,096 
30,712 
220,048 
398,217 
11,680 
7,208 
167,784 
33,072 
106,406 
58,446 
5,408 
14.854 



4.948,119 



$2,000 


$3,000 


1970 CENSUS 
$4,000 


$5,000 


$6,000 


1)5,984 


151,759 


215,674 


280,085 


352.023 


4,262 


6,456 


8,897 


11,826 


16,026 


299323 


46,092 


65,085 


86,606 


111.725 


52,247 


86,119 


126,090 


165,889 


209,890 


214,413 


331,209 


488,880 


661,052 


865,322 


25,367 


39,618 


57,238 


79,641 


108,340 


22,226 


32,918 


46,794 


62,826 


82,574 


5,556 


8,951 


13,219 


18.114 


25,222 


100,693 


162,886 


239.999 


326.513 


431,973 


93,139 


155,733 


230,147 


307,483 


393,166 


7»229 


10,384 


14,810 


20,329 


29.340 


7»397 


12,009 


18,726 


27,195 


39,221 


103,783 


163,013 


245,072 


829,706 


432,865 


41,836 


66,780 


98,553 


139,438 


197,189 


22,459 


37,850 


58.515 


84.308 


122,642 


22,133 


34,770 


52,283 


74,297 


107,880 


68,780 


120,300 


173,743 


226,321 


284,565 


114,600 


178,552 


246,566 


311,436 


380,609 


10,067 


16,489 


25,913 


39,236 


58,738 


43,120 


66,735 


94.072 


125,879 


166.573 


42,679 


64,045 


96,985 


134,167 


180,340 


85,713 


126,146 


179,282 


237.162 


310,645 


31,885 


61,491 


79,617 


114,539 


156,608 


98,695 


152,715 


213,222 


265,059 


313,613 


59,163 


95,193 


142,468 


194,762 


259,226 


8,182 


13,831 


20,577 


28,711 


39,630 


15,831 


25,413 


38,040 


54,918 


78,034 


3,964 


6,417 


9,474 


13,433 


18,597 


4,538 


7,392 


11,354 


16,516 


24,967 


67,733 


86,145 


128,969 


179,648 


241,374 


27,942 


43.763 


61.645 


81,417 


103,863 


194,566 


292,498 


434,158 


591,406 


787,825 


99,224 


166.805 


24e,608 


339,081 


441,494 


8,065 


12,899 


21,389 


31.211 


43,965 


104,125 


162,993 


228,475 


301,955 


401,109 


37,316 


66,465 


101,189 


138,118 


182,640 


19,583 


31,382 


45,635 


62,936 


84,998 


102,040 


160,892 


243,605 


341,857 


476,012 


8,805 


13,857 


20,178 


27,002 


37.125 


99,224 


111,118 


159,165 


210,889 


267,278 


10,763 


18,095 


27,933 


38,420 


52,224 


81,832 


133,221 


199,368 


268,781 


345,788 


192,639 


318,420 


482,082 


657,156 


854,462 


9,638 


lU,*aOO 
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44,564 


5,489 


5,627 


9.162 


13,853 


20,682 


67,779 


111.847 


167.405 


229,493 


305,263 


29,722 


45,577 


69.977 


92,980 


122,887 


35,484 


60,463 


87,417 


114,309 


145,070 


34,579 


56,441 


84,361 


115,536 


158,723 


3,314 


5,408 


7.904 


11,428 


16,039 


13,031 


20,178 


29.130 


39,890 


51.963 


2,645,633 


4.211,688 


6.190,433 


8,357,452 


10,982,336 
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RELIANCE ON AFOC UNDER TITLE I BEST COPY AVAILABLE 





Per Capita Ineomt 




AFDC Children Vndtr TitU i* 






i9T0 Centu* 


Ranking 


F.Y. tsra 


% 


RarMng 


New York 


5,606 


I 


565,963 


69.7 


8 


Connecticut 


4,995 


2 


47,116 


65.9 


5 


Alaska 


4,875»» 


3 


4,728 


46.6 


18 


Nevada 


4.822 


4 


2,427 


38.4 


28 


New Jersey 


4,811 


5 


170,877 


71.4 


1 


lUinois 


4,775 


6 


207,392 


62.9 


6 


Hawaii 


4,738 


7 


13,902 


60.2 


7 


Delaware 


4,673 


8 


5,711 


40.2 


22 


California 


4,640 


9 


560,993 


70.4 


2 


Massachusetts 


4.562 


10 


118.674 


69.4 


4 


Maryland 


4.522 


11 


59.407 


49.2 


14 


Michigan 


4,480 


12 


194,106 


59.4 


8 


Kansas 


4.192 


13 


23,011 


85.2 


26 


Ohio 


4.175 


14 


137,774 


45.7 


19 


Colorado 


4.153 


15 


37.295 


51.0 


18 


Pennsylvania 


4,147 


16 


246,945 


56.8 


11 


Washington 


4,132 


17 


53,427 


57.9 


10 


Rhode Island 


4,126 


18 


18,808 


58.3 


9 


Minnesota 


4,032 


19 


45.154 


35.4 


25 


Nebraska 


4.030 


20 


15,812 


30.8 


28 


Indiana 


4.027 


21 


51.115 


38.1 


24 


Oregon 


3,959 


22 


26.326 


48.7 


16 


Missouri 


8,940 


23 


37.152 


22.3 


85 


Florida 


8,930 


24 


25,427 


14.8 


41 


Wyoming 


8,929 


25 


2,218 


28.0 


81 


Arizona 


3,913 


26 


17,624 


30.3 


29 


Wisconsin 


3,912 


27 


46,691 


41.7 


21 


Virginia 


8,899 


28 


50,142 


22.3 


85 


Iowa 


3,877 


29 


29.074 


28.1 


80 


New Hampshire 


3,796 


30 


6,698 


47.4 


17 


Texas 


3,726 


31 


79,326 


16.4 


39 


Vermont 


3,633 


32 


6,325 


42.8 


20 


Montana 


3,629 


33 


5,575 


27.4 


82 


Georgia 


3.599 


34 


45,995 


15.9 


40 


North Dakota 


3,538 


35 


5,150 


17.6 


87 


Oklahoma 


8,515 


36 


30,372 


25.6 


84 


Utah 


3,442 


37 


15,058 


54.2 


12 


South Dakota 


3,441 


38 


6,537 


16.8 


88 


North Carolina 


3,424 


39 


39,056 


10.6 


44 


Idaho 


3,409 


40 


6,570 


34.0 


27 


Maine 


3,375 


41 


19,780 


49.1 


15 


Kentucky 


3,306 


42 


32,334 


14.1 


42 


Tennessee 


3,300 


43 


-0- 


-0- 


48 


New Mexico 


3,298 


44 


13,975 


26.5 


83 


West Virginia 


8,275 


45 


14.553 


11.8 


43 


Louisiana 


3.252 


46 


18,778 


8.4 


45 


South Carolina 


3,142 


47 


4.561 


2.2 


46 


Alabama 


3,087 


48 


1,074 


.4 


47 


Arkansas 


3,078 


49 


.3- 


-0- 


48 


Mississippi 


2,788 


50 


_o_ 


-0- 


48 



*The first two columns under this heading show the actual numbers and percentages of Title I children by 
State who are from families receiving AFDC payments in excess o $2,000 a year for fiscal year 1973. The last column 
shows the ranking by State of a total portion of Title I children who are from these AFDC families for fiscal year 
1973, 
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ElemenUry and Secondary Education Act of 1965, P.L. 89-10 At Amended 
Title I, Assistance for Educationally Deprived Cliildren 

Programt for Neglected and Delinquent Children 

Fiieal y«ar* 

LOCAL INSTITUTIONS "» 

Delinquent Inattttaiona 

Number of Institutions 217 ofifi 

No. of Children Counted ior AUocation Purposes i4,i00 17 o2» 

Number Of Institutions 929 932 102a 

No. of Children Counted for Allocation Purposes 52.866 51784 snpan 

Total Funds Available $9.160838 9.265:292 sAlm 

Correctional Jnatitutiona ».*oo.6»* 

Number of Institutions j2 

No. of Children Counted for Allocation Purposes 7, a . nut 

Total Funds Available ,-0,0; ^.I'lll 

Totals for Local Jnatitutiona 242.988 

Number uf Institutions | 1^140 j 

No.of Children Counted for AUocation Purposes 66.966 fi7'674 

Total Funds Available 11609 816 i!»iKi9nQ „ 

STATE INSTITUTIONS ".609.816 12.161.209 11.807.468 

Delinquent Inatitutiona 
Number of Institutions 227 245 

No.of Children Counted for Allocatir .Purposes 42.977 44 167 Aollt 

-■'^'^ 

Number of Institutions 24 30 

No. of Children Counted for Allocation Purposes 5171 4 044 k 

Total Funds Available i fifi7QA7 . rrJl'oll 

Total for State Imtitutions 



1.667.907 1,764.282 2,167.846 

Number of Institutions 251 275 2R7 

No.of Children Counted for Allocation Purposes 48.148 40 111 aoZa 

Total Funds Available $16 006 487 mifl^infi oAofoffJ 

TOTALS FOR STATE AND LOCAL W6.006.487 18.194.106 20,212.666 

INSTITUTIONS 

Number of Institutions 1^397 , .gg 

No. of Children Counted for Allocation Purposes ii6!ll4 iifi'7fiR iJ'Sq 

Tota. Fund. Available .^.e^ejaes aojS 32^^ 
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Elementary and SeeondMy Edacitlon Att of 1965» PX. 
889-10 At Amended 

Title I, Aeeistonce for BducMiomlly Deprived Children 
Number o/ FormiUa CkHdren at Low Income Level 
offBfiOO 

FUtcd y«ar 

County*--- 

In low4ncome families 

<Children aged 5 to 17) 2,645,820 

AFDC 8,888»82B 

Delinquents 17,735 

Corrective Institution 1»660 

Neglected 48,708 

In foster homes - 195,021 

Subtotal, County 6«247A!67 

«S»tate--Average Daily Attendance 

Handicapped 166,415 

Juvenile Delinquents S4>880 

Dependent and Neglected 8,771 

Migrant 162,480 

Adult Correctional 11.690 

Subtotal, State 879,286 

Total Number of Children ' 

Counted for Intitlement 6,626,508 

^Dott not Inelttdt outlAyiny amm. 

DEPARTMENT OP HEALTH, 
EDUCATION AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20202 
August 8, 1978 

(ADDRESSED TO CHIEF STATE SCHOOL 
OFFICERS) 

As I promised in my previous letter of July 18, 
I am continuing to keep you informed of de- 
cisions regarding the U.S. Office of Education 
fiscal plan and our interim provisions for f und- 



BEST COPY mum 

ing under the Joint Resolution (P.L^98~52). 
You are already aware of our decisions on Title 
I and V~A of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, and Title III of the National 
Defense Education Act. The Department is 
making the following additional, interim pro- 
visions available for continuing operations. A 
distribution of these funds by State is provided 
in tables in the enclosures. 



Fint Quarter 

Annual Rate Alloeation 

Education for the Handicap- 
ped Act, Part B * 87,500,000 $ 9,875,000 

vocational Education Act, 
Part B and Smith-Hughes 
Act (permanent appropri- 
ation) Basic vocational 

education programs 883.848,455 95,960,864 

VEA, Section 102 (b), Pro- 
grams for students with 

special needs 20,000,000 5,000,000 

VEA, Part F, Consumer and 

homemaking education . . . 25,625,000 6,406,250 

VEA, Part G, Cooperative 

education 19.600,000 4,875,000 

VEA, Part H, Work-study . . 6 000,000 1,500,000 

VEA, Section 104 (b), State 
Advisory Councils on Voca- 
tional Education - 2,690,000 672,500 

VEA, Part D, Innovation . . 8,000,000 2,000,000 

VEA, Part C, Research- 
Grants to States 9,000,000 2,250,000 

Adult Education Act, Grants 

to States 51,184,000 12,783,600 

Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, Title III, 

Supplementary Services . . 126,081,067 81,520,267 

Total 689,878,622 172,348,881 
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<fate,in.Fundin,und., Joint R^olutJon-P l" 8-62» (ln.«,im^S /"^^^i^'T^*'* 

"" " ■ - "7 , »»t<irim Funding under Joint Reaoluiion- 

A nnu^^lUte ^l^^g^ Outt^e. Annu.l lUte 

TOTAL I 19.600,000 » 4.875.000 TOTAL ? 6.000.000 

A,^^* 355.934 88.984 Alaban>a . 104 726 

f"^^^ 218.772 63.443 Alaska 9659 

2S0.855 70.213 Arizona sS 

i'Jj"^, - 2p88 70.547 Arkansas 5S 

1.086.931 259.245 Californra . . 5?2 879 

^f-- - ^ S 

cSa 4IS S 

xj^^Zu wa,«/u 100,868 Georgia 138 279 

JSl 234.652 68.663 Idaho . 23 m 

{"i"'^^^ 658.474 164.618 Illinois Il'^l 

Indiana 427 460 inKsnK 309.856 

«i/,iou 106,865 Indiana 153 276 

323.059 80,765 Iowa ' S S 

298.625 74.657 KaTsas Iflm 

Maine ; ^4^ S JSnr.^.; 

S71.039 92,760 MinnesoSa 

55 305,289 76,322 Mississippi . n'l^l 

2"?" 395.473 98,868 Missouri mm 

^2^"* 232.431 58.108 Montana . : 'g'^Oe 

^^^'^^^ ««'326 Nebraska . 44 229 

S*''*t „. 2^^'^^^ 54.887 Nevada Jsgfs 

New Hampshire 230.210 57.652 Ne^, Hampshire 

S^wiT"" - '^^'^^^ ^21,303 New Jersey igj'^so 

New Mexico 249.757 62.439 New Mexico 33045 

New York . . 906 ais 90a xt v . •1^.045 

v«-»j. 1" »uo,Bio 2<!6,704 New York 478 891 

Oklahoma . 310 176 'iikaa nli 1. 310,364 

n»«». <Jio,i/o 77,544 Oklahoma 74 477 

2"*^" . 293,294 73,324 Oregon figlii 

Pennsylvania 688 239 i79nfin » 1 62,276 

pi.^/t»»-^j t)00,ij.jy 172,060 Pennsylvania 327 649 

nnode Island 2!i<)ft<)fi ca^Tyi j , . , 

r> —1- ^ay.vva 59,774 Rhode Island 27 198 

South Carohna 325 281 ri S9n c^.,»i. i- -i<.i»o 

South Dakota 231987 kJ'S fouth Carolina 86.678 

T«««o„rl iSrfi.asv 57,997 South Dakota 21 352 

369.706 92.427 Tennessee „5'402 

IZV ^01-566 175.392 Texas sJl'Jgi 

254.644 63.661 Utah Jl* 

219,992 64,998 Vermont ^'^l 

^^T^ 404,358 101.090 Virginia ,]oR2ft 

Washington 349,271 87,317 Wafhiigto„ 

West Virginia 275.968 68.992 Wern ViVginia 51092 

wf'^'?''" 396.362 99,090 Wisconsin 1324^2 

Wyoming^ 215,549 53,887 W^roming ^H'tH 

District of Columbia 22R«77 ct oia tx- " ^ lo.itis 

American Samoa 5 685 42? Sf/ 20,589 

ftHo«, *t4Zl American Samoa 921 

„. "'^^^ 3.705 Guam 2619 

Puerto R,co 536.355 134.089 Puerto Rico 870^6 

Trust Territory 18.435 4.609 Trust Territory 3 00? 

Virgin Islands 9.706 2.426 Virgin Islands^ l^l 

68 " ~ ~^ 



-FY 1974 
H) 

■2>.L. 93-62) 



Kim (iuarter 

Allocatiuit 



$ 1.500,000 



26,131 
2,414 
13,726 
13.790 
143.045 
17.848 
20.526 
4,067 
45,500 
34.570 
6,037 
5.783 
77,464 
38.319 
20,716 
16.777 
24.466 
28,851 
7.181 
28,342 
40,035 
67.297 
28,723 
17.793 
33.108 
5,401 
11,057 
3,304 
5,211 
47.787 
8.261 
119,723 
39.971 
5.020 
77.591 
18,619 
15,569 
81,912 
6.799 
21.670 
5.338 
28.850 
85,280 
9.215 
3,368 
35,205 
25.419 
12.773 
33,108 
2,542 
5,148 
230 
655 
21.759 
752 
404 
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AllocationB Under The PX. 89^13 Amendment to Title I, ESEA» for 
State Operated and State Supported Schols for Handicapped Children 
Fiscal Years 1969» 1970, 1971 and 1972 





FY 1969 




FV 1971 


FY 1972 


TOTALS 


$29»742,€I8 


137,482,838 


$46,129,772 


$5698809937 
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% % i\A iSAQ 


0 Al C OOQ 
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9 9A0 7Al 
4944O9/4X 




Q1 H AiSIt 


OOO AA7 


9R0 7R0 

40O9 /oo 


ai7 Ml 

OA f li/MA 


Vermont 


217.955 


287,050 


293,368 


291,828 


Virginia . 


473,671 


564,400 


615,149 


735,515 


Washington ^ 


870,068 


1,086,790 


993,920 


1,287,421 


West Virginia - . 


212,125 


272,860 


281,387 


379.645 


Wisconsin 


552,981 


1,212,905 


1,387,089 


1,730.025 


Wyoming . 


84,581 


100,451 


134.568 


167,297 


Puerto Rico 


242,944 


266,429 


310,142 


358,554 


Guam 


28.876 


32,547 


37.981 


43,717 
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Rel»tionBhlp of State Compensntory Eduction Funds To Title I Compar«bHity Determination 



Sute 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 



SUte Provides 
I^tnuii for 
Comp. Educttfon 



X 
X 
X 
X 



Colorado 




X 


Connecticut 


X 




Delaware 




X 


Florida 


X 




Georgia 




X 


Hawaii 


X 




Idaho 




X 


Illinois 




X 


Indiana 




X 


Iowa 




X 


Kansas 




X 


Kentucky 




X 


Louisiana 




X 


Maine 




X 


Maryland 


X 




Massachusetts 




X 


Michigan 


X 




Minnesota 




X 


Mississippi 




X 


Missouri 




X 


Montana 




X 


Nebraska 




X 


Nevada 




X 


New Hampshire 




X 


New Jersey 




X 


New Mexico 




X 


New York 


X 




North Carolina 




X 


North Dakota 




X 


Ohio 


X 




Oklahoma 




X 


Oregon 


X 




Pennsylvania 




X 


Rhode Island 


X 




South Carolina 




X 


South Dakota 




X 



Common N*mct for 
Sute Profcnnti 



Amounts Provided 
Annuk))y 



197S 



1974 



Educationally Disadvantaged Youth 25,000,000 

Program (S.B. 90) 
Early Childhood Education 
Bilingual Ed. Act 

Miller-Unruh Basic Reading Act of 
1965 

Demonstration Programs/ in Inten- 
sive Instruction 

Reading and Mathematics 

Designated Areas of Disadvantaged 

Special Teacher Employment Program 

Professional Development and Pro- 
gram Improvement Act of 1968 

State Act for Disadvantaged Children 7,000,000 



State Compensation Education Pro- 
gram 



1,600,000 



Density Aide to Baltimore 
Chapter 3 of the State Aid Act 



10,000,000 
22.500,000 



Disadvantaged Pupil Program Fund 33,337,400 

Portland Model Schools 1,000,000 

Charter 160 "Sect. 4" of Public laws 2,000,000 
of 1967 as amended by Chapter 170, 
Public Laws of 1968 



141.250,000 



7,000,000 
5,916,192 

1,600.000 



10,000.000 
22,500,000* 



State Urban Education Aid Program 47,000,000 47,000,000 



33,337,400 
1.000,000 
2.000,000 



No. LEA* 

Rcceivlnn 
Funds 



165 
67 



1 

67 



30 

384 
1 
40 
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SUtc Provides 
FUndft for 
Comp. Education 



No 



Common Namn for 
Sute Frogramft 



AmounU Provided 



1974 



No. LKAb 
Receiving 
Fund» 



Tennessee 




X 








Texas 




X 








Utah 


X 




State Compensatory Education Act 


600.000** 


40 


Vermont 




X 




Virginia 




X 








Washington 


X 




Culturally Disadvantaged Program 
Urban-Rural Racial Disadvantaged 
Program 


7,500,000 8,100,000 


206 


West Virginia 




X 








Wisconsin 


X 




Teacher Aides and Language Skills 
Centers Milwaukee 


4.225,000 8,111,000 




Wyoming 




X 









*Less an amount which will be deducted from local districts for failure to make certain levels of achievement. 
••Will not be allocated until 1974. 

California indicated that LEAs were having difficulty demonstrating comparability because such funds are 
required to be included as State and Local Expenditures. 

In answer to the question how many school districts were having difficulties, the response was that a survey 
is now being conducted by the California State Department of Education. 

Florida has asked if State Comparability Funds could be disregarded in determining comparability. 
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AUTHORIZATION AND APPROPRIATION LEVELS FOR TITLE I. PART A 
(Formula grants to State Departments of Education for 
distribution to local education agencies) 

Clear area reflects Authorization Shade<i area reflects Appropriation 



5.097.028.477 



4.138.378,000 



3.457.408.000 



2.523.173.000 



2,184.436.000 



1.902.136.000 



1.430.764.000 



1.192.981.000 




l.l9i;OOQ^f)00 



..... ...^ 




■ III"; iNii ti.i.;;'"'"i; 



Year 



1966 



1967 



1968 



1969 



1970 



1971 



1972 



1973 
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TITLE I APPROPRIATIONS FOR PROGRAMS FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN 

(in $10 miiiions) 



80 r 



70 



72.772.187 



60 



50 



40 1 



30 



20 



10 



9.737.847 



Fiscal 1967 
Year 



41.692.425 



45.556,074 



5i.0l4.3i9 



57.608.680 



64.833.920 



1968 



1969 



1970 



1971 



1972 



1973 



72 
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Latest data availMble from Dr. Richard Falrlcy on the Urban emphasia of Title I allocMiona 
Compiled by Carolyn Horner 



Arm 


ChlMt«n cited 
for Entitlement 


AUoc»ti>n 


% of Allocation 




X970 


X971 


mo 


XS71 


1970 


1971 


130 Largest: 

Population 

%JVtt IvVfVUu 
















2,099,777 


2,358,492 


892.704.782 


453.933.583 


S2.2*;{> 


S8.9% 




1.904.485 


2.04S.867 




SASi. !19Q SI)? 


4iO*V f t 




TOTAL URBAN 


4.004.262 


4,402.359 


708,599,124 


S02,263.420 


58.1 7t 


59.9 *7r 


Rural 

Outlying Parts & 


2.948.006 


S.011.960 


474.558,325 


497,780,058 


38.9% 


37.1% 


BIA 






36.008.079 


39.617,484 


8.0% 


3.0% 


TOTAL 


6.952,268 


7.414.819 


1.219.165.528 


1,399,660,962 


100.0% 


100.0% 



♦•FY 1973 Total; 8,476,248 

1960 Census 4,948,119 58.4% 

AFDC 3,269,183 38.6% 

State Agency ? 3.0% 



Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. PX. 89-10 As Amended 
Title I, Assistance for EdncationaUy Deprived Children 
Amount Available Under Part B 
Special Incentive Grants 
FY 1974 

50 States and D.C $17,865,113 



Alabama 

Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas . 
California 

Colorado . 
Connecticut . 

Delaware 

Florida . 
Georgia 

Hawaii . . 
Idaho 
Illinois . 
Indiana ^ . ^ 
Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine . > 
Maryland 

Massachusetts 
Michigan . . . 
Minnesota . 
Mississippi 
Missouri . . . 



00 

493,314 
00 
00 

160,932 

44,160 
313,295 
44,436 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 

125,796 
724,284 

00 
00 

1,000,433 
447.714 
325,682 

00 

2,678,267 
2,346,017 
00 
00 



Montana ... . . 
Nebraska . . 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey . , - 
New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota . 
Ohio . 



Oklahoma . 
Oregon . . . 
Pennsylvania . 
Rhode Island . 
South Carolina 

South Dakota 
Tennessee . . . 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont . . . . . 



Virginia . - 

Washington . . 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Dist. of Columbia 



V9 



256327 
00 
00 
00 

1,277,454 
299.317 

2,678.267 
00 
00 
00 

00 

652,371 
630.042 
00 
00 

101,179 
00 
00 

198,953 
366,412 

00 

946,568 
65,907 
1,513,569 
163,917 

00 

78 
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ElemenUry and Secondary Education Act of 19S5. P.L. 8»-l0 A» Amended 
Title I. AsBisunce for Educationally Deprived Children 
Number of Children Counted for Entitlements for State Educational Asencica 

Flica) Year 1973 



ToUl 



STATE 379,658" 



MumbtroffmUnn 



JuvtniU 
StUnqucnu 



Z>cptndtnt 
Mcglteicd 



157,997 



S9.722 



4.789 



Adult 
Corrcetionii* 



14,665 



Migntory 
162,480 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii . 
Idaho . 

Illinois 

Indiana . 
Iowa . 

Kansas 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 
Missouri 



Montana 

Nebraska . 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode Inland 
South Carolina 

South Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 



Virginia 
Washington 



8,554 
1,609 
6.889 
4,637 
80,829 

6,616 
4,605 
2,075 
30,238 
4.239 

554 
2,553 
11,400 
7,640 
2,350 

4,428 
1,840 
6,816 
1.841 
5.785 

8,584 
20,153 
3,647 
3.823 
6,247 

2.829 
1,833 
621 
1,028 
11,949 

3,313 
19,785 
11,048 

2,888 
16,994 

4,419 
6,845 
14,758 
1,203 
5,645 

1,057 
4.747 
53.374 
1.755 
1.761 

6,777 
8,276 



1,502 
1.476 
991 
2,178 
4,119 

2.866 
2,750 
1.148 
8.611 
1.522 

494 

m 

8,191 
4.650 
1,505 

2,571 
1,403 
4,741 
1,255 
2,524 

7.148 
10,018 
1,924 

977 
4,102 

625 
742 
232 
761 
6.824 

761 
12,556 
4,837 
589 
10,608 

1,446 
2,432 
11,116 
1.017 
2,404 

SIS 
1,864 
7,879 

878 
1,534 

2,862 
2,863 



438 
183 
774 
588 
8.875 

856 
188 
294 
1,493 
1,128 

44 
162 
1.210 
718 
288 

296 
-0- 
958 
274 
1,121 

631 
884 
638 
515 
910 

204 
203 
242 
180 
1,326 

803 
2,434 
1,931 

122 
2,166 

403 
505 
1,394 
66 
670 

142 
1,239 
2,308 
274 
181 

(\ I.S73 
797 



-0- 
-0- 
-0- 
-0- 
-0- 

39 
102 
-0- 
-0- 

-0- 

16 
-0- 
299 
384 
193 

-0- 
-0- 
~0- 
28 
-0- 

_0— 
27 
-0- 
-0- 
-0- 

109 
68 
-0- 
-0- 
-0- 

-0~ 
_0- 

-0- 
-0- 

330 

486 
_0- 
500 
64 
168 

728 
711 
-0- 
-0- 

-0- 
-0- 



83 

SO 
248 
575 

65 
277 

29 
1.057 
428 

-0- 
54 
280 
817 
160 

160 
245 
67 
144 

370 

ISS 
1,029 
252 
84 
231 

7 

195 
68 
85 

105 

53 
996 
942 

30 
615 

414 
148 
519 
50 
1,012 

21 
220 
506 
S3 
32 

860 
182 



1,536 
-0- 

4,544 
1.623 
21,760 

3,290 
1.288 
604 
24,072 
1.161 

~0- 
1,964 
1,420 
1,576 

214 

1,396 
192 

1,055 
140 

1,770 

625 
8,195 

883 
2,247 
1.004 

1,884 
625 
84 
52 

8,694 

2,196 
8,799 
8,338 
1,647 
3,275 

1,670 
3,760 
1.229 
6 

1.391 

81 
696 
41,970 
570 

14 

1.682 
4,484 
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BEST copy AVAILABLE 










NumbtrotChlMrtn 






ToUS 




UtndioDpptd 


Juvenile 
DtUnaucnu 


Dtpcndcnt 

mni 
Mcslcctcd 


Adult 

CormUon»} Misrstory 


West Virginia 

WiBconiin 

Wyoming 


2.192 
6.565 
987 


1,046 
4,063 
881 


490 
1.031 
115 


60 
92 
61 


144 
S49 
88 


452 
1,030 
892 


Dlitrietof 
Ck)lttmbia ^ 


2.657 


1,500 


548 


324 


185 


-0- 


American Samoa . 

Guam 

Puerto Eico 

Virgin Islands . . 


-0- 
112 
2,961 

Ml— 

82 


-0- 
112 
1,218 
-U- 
-0- 


-0- 

1,142 
-0- 

32 


-0~ 
•0- 
-0- 
-0- 
-0- 


-0- 
-0- 
601 
-0- 
-0- 


-0- 
-0- 
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APPENDIX C 
PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON THE EDUCATION 
OF DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 

PARENT ADVISORY COUNCILS 

1. Does the school your child attends have a parent advisory council? 



2. If so, how were the members chosen? 



3. How many parents are members? 



4. How many school staff people are members? 



5. Does your entire school district have a parent advisory council? 



6. How were the members of this district council chosen? 



7. How many parents are members of the district council? 



8. How many school staff people are members of the district council? 
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9. Do the parent members of parent advisory councils receive any train- 
ing? Can you explain what it ia? 



10. Do school staff members of parent advisory councils receive any train- 
ing? Can you explain what it is? 



11. Are members of parent advisory councils given anything in writing 
to guide their work? What? 



12. Are the members of parent advisory councils paid for the expenses 
they may have in attending meetings? 

Transportation? Baby sitters? _____ 

Meals? Other? 

13. Do you feel that PACs make any difference in the learning of children 

in Title I programs? . _ „ 

How do you explain this? . 

Any concrete data? .. 

14. Would you develop PACs in your Title I schools if they were not re- 
quired by federal legislation? Why? 



15. Any further comments about PACs? 



PARENT ADVISORY COUNCILS 

1. How many schools in your district have Title I programs? 



2. How many of the Title I schools have parent advisory councils (PACs) 
for individual schools? 



8. How are the members selected? 



Average number of members Number of parents 

Number of professional staff 

4. Do you have a district PAC? 

5. How are the members of district PACs selected? 
Explain? 



How many members? _ Number of parents ' 

Number of professional staff? 

6. Do you have any training program for Parent members of PACs? 
Explain? 



7. Do you have any training programs for professional staff (Teachers 
and principals) at schools with PACs? 
Explain ? 



8. Do you publish any "handbook" of procedures to guide the work of 
PACs? 



9. Do you furnish PAC members any official materials in simplified 
language (e.g federal regulations) ? 



What? 



10. Do you try to stimulate interaction between PAC members and others 
in the community? 



How? 



11. Do you reimburse PAC members for expenses in connection with 
meetings ? 



Parents? _ Professional Staff? 



12. Do you furnish PAC members any fee in addition to expenses? 



Parents? Professional Staff? 



13. Are the members of parent advisory councils paid any fee in addition 
to their expenses? 



14. Do you feel that parent advisory councils make any difference in how 
well children learn under Title I programs? How do you explain this? 



15. Any further comments about parent advisory councils? 
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